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MISS HAMILTON'S LETTERS. 



My Dtar Lady Etiiabttii, 

Whf.n I recollect the earnest attention 
with which you have often Hstened to 
me, upon subjects of importance to your 
temporal and eternal welfare, and recol- 
lect the respect you seemed to have for 
my opinions, and the grateful sense you 
shewed of the affection which led me so 
anxiously to examine the nature of those 
which you embraced, I cannot but in- 
dulge a hope of your having bestowed 
serious considerations on the foregoing 
letters. 

The consequences which result from a 
fixed, a constant, and an ever operative 
2 
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belief in the presence of God, and a fu- 
ture state of retribution, have, I hope^ 
been so fully displayed, as to enforce con- 
viction. We are now to inquire upon 
what authority this belief rests : an inqun 
ry of great importance, since according to 
the solidity of the basis on which we 
found our faith, will be the strength of 
the principles that proceed from it 

The wise and good of all nations, and 
in all ages, have professed to believe in 
the being and attributes of God, and in a 
state of future rewards and punishments ; 
and as :tbe reasons for this belief are 
thought to be obvious and natural, it has 
taken the name of natural religion. — 
Though firmly persuaded that a know- 
ledge of ihe existence of a First Cause 
was transmitted from our first parents, 
and dissembated by tradition through all 
the various tribes and nations into which 
their posterity was divided, I shall ad- 
here to the term natural religion in 
apeaking of. these first principles of faith^ 



and go on to shew you wliat were the 
consequences it produced. 

Supposing it to have been already 
proved, that a constant belief in the pres* 
ence of an invisible and alt powerful Be- 
ing must inevitably have a considerable 
influence upon the conduct, we must at a 
glance perceive that the influence which 
it has, will be either beneficial or other- 
wise, according to the notions entertain- 
ed of the character of this ^eat Beii^. 

Now it appears, that of the nature of 
the Deity, reason could discover very lit- 
tle. 

The goodness of God is indeed evident 
in the works of ci'eation ; for, as the 
Apostle observed to the citizens of Lys^ 
tra, "God left not himself without a wit- 
" ness, in that he did good, and gave us 
■■ ram from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
■* fillmg our hearts with food and glad- 
" ness." But these blessings, from their 
regularity, and constancy of revolution, 
seemed to require do immediate opera- 




tion of divine power; and were ex- 
pected and received as things of course. 
It was in the earthquake and the whirl- 
wind, the destructive tempest and the 
raging storm, that the power of Deity 
appeared conspicuous; nor was the hsnd 
•fGod seen or acknowledged until ter- 
ror shook the feeble heart. To pacify 
the wrath of this avenging spirit was 
then the sole object of religious worship; 
and horrid were (he rites to which thie 
mistaken notion of the divine nature gave 
rise. Altars raised to the God of heav- 
en were polluted by human blood. Nor 
was it the blood of enemies alone that 
flowed upon them. The innocence of 
infancy, and the bloom of youth, as offer- 
ings of higher value, were deemed more 
acceptable in the eyes of an avenging 
Deity; and such was the power of su- 
perstition in eradicating tliose tender af- 
fections which seem most deeply implant- 
ed in the human heart, that parents re- 
signed their children to the murderous 




kaife, in the lull persuasion that they 
should most certainly recommend them- 
selves to the favour of the Deity, by sti- 
fling every emotion of humanity. 

Such cruelties could not fail to make 
the people cruel ; nor could they be just 
who believed that God delighted in in- 
justice. 

After the lapse of many ages, a few 
nations of the world became more en- 
tightened. Literature and the arts, 
wherever they were introduced, ameli- 
•rated in some degree the ferocity of the 
human mind. By the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers, the heart was softened 
and enlarged; the sensibility of the mor- 
al feelings was restored; and such of the 
moral virtues, as were found necessary ts 
the existence and happiness of society, 
were strongly enforced, and in some 
ioBtanccs eminently practised. 

You may perhaps imagine, that when 

reasoa had thus far advanced, those wha- 

made such distinguished use of her poi^ 

%* 
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crs must doubtless have emptojed them 
to advantage, in discovering the attrf- 
butes of the Daity, and in forming such 
a rational system of religious worship as 
would improve the virtue of the people. 
Alas! reason achieved nothing of all 
this. 

Of all the ancient nations, none were 
more celebrated for their wisdom than 
the Romans : but how tittle a way this 
wisdom had penetrated mto divine things, 
is well known to all who are in any de- 
gree acquainted with history. A very 
brief and apposite account of it is given 
by St. Paul, in his Epretle addressed to 
that nation, in which he justly reproaches 
them, " Becauac that when they knew 
" God," (or might from the works of cre- 
ation have known hira,) " they glorified 
** him not as God, neither were they thank- 
"ful, but became vain in their imagina- 
*' tions, and their foolish heart was dark- 
•* ened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
* they became fools ; and changed the 




" glory of the incorruptible God into an 
"image of corruptible man, and to birds, 
" and beasts, and creeping things." 

These are the people fo whose supe- 
rior genius we are indebted for almost all 
we know. Great in all the arts of war 
and peace ; renowned for wisdom and for 
penetration; whose daring minds were 
free, and at full liberty to search for truth, 
and to declare it — if their notions of the 
Supreme Being were so unworthy, if their 
■worship was so impure, well may we say, 
with David, " Who can by searching find 
" out God ; who can find out the Atmigh- 
** ty unto perfection?" 

Their belief in a future state was, like 
their belief in the Supreme Being, dark- 
ened with many errors : and, as it was 
not capable of receiving any confirmntion 
from the evidence of the senses, was less 
generally received ; and wven where it 
was received, was very uncertain and 
confused. 

By wise and flunking men, however, it 
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was observed, that vice oaturalty brought 
some degree of misery upon the oiTendert 
and that virtue nalurallj produced some 
degree of happiness to the virtuous; and 
as neither the punishment nor reward 
were in this world perfect, but even 
seemed in some cases to be reversec^ 
they thence inferred that there must be 
a state of existence beyond the grave, in 
which the reward of virtue and the pun- 
ishment of vice should be full, inevitable 
and complete. By thia mode of reason- 
ing, a few philosophers convinced theio- 
selves and others, that they should, after 
death, be required to give an account of 
their actions : but this conviction was not 
by any means so powerful as to have 
much influence upon the conduct. It had 
no better foundation than probability and 
conjecture; and consequently was rather 
received as an opinion than cherished as 
a principle. It afforded a theme for de- 
clamation, but it never awakened the 
conscience ; it neither inspired the ener- 



gies of hope, nor the horrors of despair. 
It was wished by the virtuous to be true, 
because it was their interest tohnditso; 
but the records of antiquity do not atford 
a single instance ii» which this belief 
«vinced its power by breaking the chains 
of vice. No: it is beyond a doubf, that 
4iad the world never been favoured with 
■farther light than human reason could 
elicit, neither the desire of God's appro- 
bation, nor the dread of his displeasure, 
would have had sufhcient strength to 
•vercome the force of corrupt habits, 
and to control the influence of vicious in- 
clinations. 

If the notions entertained by the most 
en%htened pagans, of the nature and 
government of the Supreme Being, were 
BO anworthy, and appear to us bo weak, 
it is evident that we must, in some way 
or other, have arrived at superior infor- 
luation. 

We have seen that natural religion, as 
^ar as U rests upon the authority of hii- 
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man reason, or, to speak more correctFy, 
when it has been corrupted by the groee 
depravity of human imagination, has d« 
connection with moral principles; we 
have seen that it was thus corrupted 
atmong the heathens, and, consequently, 
that it lent no assistance to the morals 
oi the people, whose virtues would not 
have been in the least improved byhav- 
mg the belief which they professed con- 
firmed into a principle of action. 

Let us now inquire whether this was 
universally the case tliroughout the earth j 
and whether, m these ages of rehgious 
darkness, there was any nation or peo- 
ple who believed in God as a God of 
truth and righteousness, a punisher of ini- 
quity, and a rewarder of virtue. 

This inquiry will immediately lead us 
into an examination of the history of the 
Jews, the only people whose religious 
faith gave any essential support to moral 
principle. 

The Jews were neither warlike nor lit- 
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erary. They were neither celebrated 
for wisdom nor for genius; nor were 
they held in high estimation by any of 
the surrounding nations. Yet, while the 
rest of the world remained in a state of 
profound ignorance concerning the origin 
and end uf all things, and the superin- 
tending Providence by which all is gOT- 
«med, this despised nation possessed such 
sublime and elevated conceptions of the 
power and government of God, as were 
evidently beyond what had ever been 
obtuned by the human mind. From 
vhat source they derived this superior 
knowledge, it would indeed be extremely 
diSicult to discover, nor could we even 
form a conjecture upon the subject that 
would not outrage all the laws of proba- 
bility. But happily we are not left t* 
the uncertainty of conjecture. By the 
providence of God, the account has been 
preserved to us in such a perfect state, 
as to give entire satisfaction to every un- 
prejudiced and candid mind. 
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In the books of the Old Testament we 
learn, that while it pleased our heayenijr 
Father to discontinue ail immediate and 
perceptible communication of his will to 
the rest of the inhabitants of the earthy 
he perpetuated the knowledge of him- 
eelf, by a special revelation, afforded from 
time to time to one particular race ; and 
that he in his wisdom ordained, that this 
light should in that race be preserved, 
till the appointed time, when, havii^ re- 
ceived an accession of brightness, it should 
no loiter be confined to that race alonOf 
but spread abroad its divine rays to illu- 
minate all who were willing to receive it^ 
all who did not still ^efer to sit in dark- 
ness and under the shadow of death. 

^ He who in times past spake to the 
^ fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
^ last days spoken to us by his son.'* In 
all that he hath thus spoken, there are 
some things hard to be understood ; some 
things which man, in his [»*esent imper- 
fect state, must necessarily not be fully 
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prepared to comprehend. But let us 
see whether this ought to surprise us. 

1 have already shewed you, that the 
knowledge gained in childhood, though in 
no respect full or perfect, is of impor- 
tance in preparing the mind for a fuller 
use of its powers in the period of youth; 
and that the knowledge acquired in youth, 
though different in degree, and of greater 
moment, must still, in many instances, re- 
main to be perfected in a state of matu- 
rity. Is it not reasonable to suppose, 
tliat this progressive state of the mind 
goes on beyond death and the grave — 
and that the wisest of the sons of men, in 
the full vigour of his faculties, is,|compar' 
ing all he knows with all he has yet to 
learn,^but as a child, proud of being able 
to point out the first letters of the alpha- 
I>et? 

Id all that the Bible teaches concem- 
ir^ what God has revealed to us of the 
scheme of Providence, nothing is render- 
rd entirely clear, but what affords us-es- 




sential aid when relied upon as a princr- 
ple of action. As every successive gen- 
eration which has, or which is to exist on 
this globe, till the determined period of 
its dissolution, are but parts of one great 
■whole, all equally present in the mind of 
Him who inhabiteth eternity; and as all 
this mighty whole makes but a part of 
the scheme of the universe, it must be in 
Tain for us to attempt comprehending a 
plan 90 vast, so inscrutable, ao " past find- 
ing out." 

Any one who has ever made the at- 
tempt of explaining to children some par- 
ticular parts of subjects, which stood con- 
nected with others, that from their igno- 
rance and want of capacity they could 
not understand; and who has patiently 
listened to all the objections, and to re- 
concile all the difficulties, which this igno- 
rance and want of capacity occasioned, 
will have a proper notion of the nature 
of those objections which human wcak- 
utfis mgea against the divine authority of 
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scripture, on account of the seeming diffi- 
culties with which some things in it are 
attended. 

You, my dearest Lady Elizabetli, have 
the advantage of bringing to the impor- 
tant inquiry, on which we are about to 
enter, a pure and unprejudiced mind. 
You will easily perceive the folly and im- 
propriety of rejecting with scorn or pro- 
nouncing with arrogance upon such parts 
of these high themes as are involved in 
obscurity. Continue, upon such occa- 
sions, to act as you have hitherto acted, 
and you will avoid the errors into which 
pride and ignorance- are so apt to fall. 
You remember the book of natural phi- 
losophy mto which you used sometimes 
to look, and in which you occasionally 
met with passages that you read with 
much delight, though you seldom could 
go through half a chapter without find- 
ing something which you were obliged to 
pass as unintelligible, for want of previ- 
ous information. The chapter upon op- 
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tics in particular, concerning which yaa 
were extremely curious, you found you 
could then make nothing of. But what 
was the consequence ? Did you take 
upon you to deny the truth of what the 
learned author had advanced upon any of 
these subjects, because it was not level 
to your apprehension? Did you say 
that you knew yourself to be a judge of 
what you could not judge, and pretend to 
decide upon what was and what was not 
properly slated, concerning things of 
whose powers and properties you were 
utterly ignorant ? No! With characteris- 
tic modesty you confessed the subjects to 
be above your comprehension; and, feeling 
your deflciency in respect to the know- 
ledge requisite to qualify you for entering 
on the abstruser points, you referred 
them to a future period ; resolving mean- 
while, by di%ence and application, to 
prepare yourfelf for receiving further in- 
formation. 

How wise! how juBt! is the beautiful 



titid striking observatioo of our Saviour, 
with respect to tbis ingenuousness of dis- 
position: "Verily, verily, I say unto 
.** you, that unless ye hecome as little chil- 
** dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
** kingdom of heaven." 

Docility, charming as it is in youth, is 
no less necessary towards the improve- 
ment of our riper years. When with 
youth we lose all teachableness of dispo- 
fiitioD, our case may indeed be reckoned 
hopeless ; for Iiow shall we then prepare 
for that future scene, for whicli the pres- 
ent is meant to educate us? If we be- 
come careless or intractable, as the op- 
portunities of improvement increase, the 
opportunities of improvement will to us 
have been enlarged in vain. We shall 
remain confined to the narrow space 
which we had in youth been forced to 
cultivate; and, when the period arrives 
in which we must render an account ol' 
our transactions, find that the only acqui- 
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sition we hare made, consists in bating' 
added presumption ta ignorance. 

Persevere then, my most engaging 
joting friend, persevere in the path on 
which you have already entered. So 
shall you go forward from strength to 
strength ;: advancing in wisdom and know- 
ledge, until you arrive at that blessed state 
where both shall be perfected. Adieu I 
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,1/y dear ta^y Ethahtih, 

I HAVE already observed, that the be- 
lief in a Supreme Inteihgence, and in the 
iminortaiity of the human soul, were doc- 
trines 30 consonant to reason, and which 
were so spontaneously adopted by the 
human mind, aa to be termed the reli- 
gion of nature. I have likewlae shcwq, 
that wherever the light of revelation 
was withdrawn, these first priiKiples 
^were so corrupted by (he passions and 
the imagination, as to be disjoined from 
all connection with the moral principle. 

I come now to lay before you the sub- 
stance of the knowledge obtained through 
the medium of divine revelation, an acr 




count of wliicli iias, by the providence of 
God, been preserved to us in the Bible. 
We there find natural religion displayed 
in all its purity, additional strength be- 
stowed on all that reason had suggested, 
and additional light given upon pointa 
which were of too much moment to be 
left involved in the uncertainty of conjec- 
ture. 

By the religion of reason it was taught, 
that the formation of the world, and of 
all that it contains, must necessarily be the 
work of a powerful and intelligent being. 
The Bible confirms the interesting truth. 
It gives us a sublime description of the 
manner in which this world was at thft 
fiat of Omnipotence called into existence : 
a description so clear, as to be level to 
the comprehension of the ignorant; so 
full of grandeur, as to claim the admira- 
tion of the most enlightened. 

Wherever the human mind had arri- 
ved at such a state of cultivation as to be 
capable of exerting its reasoning powers, 



there were some who argued upon the 
probability that God who made the world 
continues by his providence to govern it; 
and that he is consequently an invisible 
and ever-present witness of human ac- 
tions. To the rational faculties of man, 
God afforded sufficient light to render 
this probable ; but it was by revelation 
only that it could be ascertained, and by 
revelation it has been ascertained. 

We learn from the Bible, that in the 
beginning of the world the Supreme Be- 
ing vouclisafed to give proofs of his im- 
mediate presence, not only to the under- 
standing, but to the senses. By immedi- 
ate communication he instructed the par- 
ents of tlie human race. He informed 
them of their fallibility, and of the state 
of probation in which they were placed, 
and warned them of the penalty they 
would incur through disobedience. Nor 
when the penalty was incurred did he 
withdraw the proofs of his superintending 
care from the guilty sufferers. Hitherto 




he had appeared to them in tlic attri- 
butes of wisdom, power and goodness ; 
they were now to see him as a God of 
justice and a God of mercy. 

Justice pronounced the awful sentence 
of condemnation ; mercy presented the 
cup of hope. 

The account handed down to us, in the 
book of Genesiri, of the creation and fall 
of man, is so very brief, that it must of 
necessity be obscure. But this briefness 
and obscurity are additional proofs of its 
authenticity. If you ever become ac- 
quainted with Oriental literature, you 
will perceive, tliat events which are stat- 
ed by Moses withm the compass of a few 
sentences, would have been amplified in- 
to volumes, had imagination been permit- 
ted to have any share in making up the 
record. Nor is the obscurity In which 
the inspired historian has left all that it 
imported not our happiness to know, a 
less decisive proof of his fidelity. Events, 
tjansacted in a state of existence dissimr 
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ilar lo that in which we live, must neces- 
sarily be attended with circumstances im- 
pogsible for lis to comprehend. Suppos- 
ing it possible for us to have access to 
the mind of an unborn child, and that its 
reasoning faculties were as strong as 
those of a man in the prime of lilc, how 
should we describe to him the objects by 
which we see ourselves surrounded ? 
How should we persuade him that those 
little eyes, which had hitherto been shut 
in darkness, were the organs by which 
thia glorious scene was to be surveyed; 
that they were to open on the luminaries 
of heaven, to behold the brightness of 
the sun, and the mild radiance of the sil- 
ver moon, and the earth clothed in ver- 
dure? How should we give him any 
idea of the change of seasons, the vicissi- 
tudes of cold and heat? to say nothing 
of the more complicated ideas of society. 
With respect to any state of existence 
that is in its nature essentially different 
from the present state, Ave are no less in- 



capable of forming any conception. All 
our arguments concerning it must there- 
fore be futile and absurd. A state of per- 
fect innocence, such as we are told our 
first parents enjojed, and a state of per- 
fect happiness, such as we hope hereafter 
to enjoy, are equally above our compre- 
hension. Enough concerning thera has 
been revealed to confirm our faith, but 
not to satisfy eur curiosity. We must, 
however, observe, that though with re- 
gard to the state of innocence, the memo- 
rial appears obscure, and even imperfect, 
no obscurity rests upon the transactions 
immediately subsequent to its loss. And 
here another proof of the authenticity of 
the record occurs to me, which, though 
unsupported by authority, I shall have 
the temerity to mention. 

In pronouncing sentence upon our first 
parents, the Supreme Being is represent- 
ed as dooming the first transgressor to an 
additional load of suffering and sorrow; 
but at the same time, ami as if to pre- 



TCiit the consequences of despair, as 
holding forth to her a peculiar hope. 

We have here a lesson which ought, 
ID my opinion, to be inculcated on every 
female heart. If properly applifid, it 
would teach the woman who repines at 
want of power, and who boldly assumes 
it as her right, to be humbled by^ the re- 
membrance of her ses's weakness. It 
would at the same time prevent any from 
sinking under a pabful sense of inferiori- 
ty. Let her who, thinking meanly of 
Iicr set, relinquishes all hope, all desire, 
of improvement, let her remember, that 
when the first pair stood before the fribu- 
hal of an offended God, though the weak- 
ness of the woman was not accepted as 
BD apology for her guilt, yet, that to her 
was granted the promise of salvation, and 
that she was expressly told by the voice 
of Omnipotence, that it was the "seed 
** of the woman whicli should bruise the 
** serpent's head." 

Would it ever have entered into the 
4 



imagination of unimpired man, to hare 
represented the Almighty as speaking 
thus ? No. Had this history been com- 
piled by human wisdom, and preserved 
by human power, wc should doubtless 
have had a very different account of this 
awful and important sentence, in which 
justice and mercy are so conspicuously 
mingled. We should have seen the wo- 
man represented as seducing and seduced ; 
the first accounted for by her charms; 
the latter by her weakness. We should 
have seen her represented as the cause 
of ruin ; but we should never have heard 
of her being declared the medium of res- 
toration to the human race. 

The traditional account which descend- 
ed to the Eastern nations of the prime- 
val state of man, and of the events which 
preceded and which immediately follow- 
ed the deluge, are thought by many 
learned persons to form the basis of al- 
most all the mythological fables of anti- 
quity ; and it may hereafter afford an 
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agreeable exercise tp your ingenuity to 
trace the resemblance. We may be con- 
Tinced that some memoria! of the facts 
was thus preserved ; but being entrusted 
to human care, it was soon overwhelmed 
by the loads of absurd 6ction with which 
it had been decorated by human imagina- 
tion. 

Whatever knowledge might have been 
obtained by tradition of the facts, it is in 
tile Bible alone that a satisfactory ac- 
count is given of t he designs of Providence 
in relation to them. It was ordained by 
God, that such an account of them should 
be preserved to as, as, while it afforded 
little gratification to a vain curiosity, and 
offered but a slender basis for the theo- 
ries of fancy, should, to the latest ages of 
the world, be a pillar of faith. 

All that we find in the Bible, relative 
to the earlier ages, is accordingly confin- 
ed to a mere outline, respecting such 
events as are not intimately connected 
Vitb the grand object of revelation, viz. 



the birth, the office, ^ind character, of the 
Messiah. 

In all that remains to us of the history 
of the antideluvian world, we still obserre 
the same sublime conceptions of the di- 
vine attributes, which are peculiar to ho- 
ly writ. We there behold the Almighty 
rereaiing himself to Noah as the aven- 
ger of sin, the abhorrcr of iniquity. We 
sec him holding forth promises of grace 
to the penitent, and denouncing severe 
judgment upon the disobedient ; and, af- 
ter the terms of mercy had been reject- 
ed, ordaining the execution of the threat- 
ened vengeance. 

From the brief account that is pre- 
served to us of these important though 
remote transactions, it appears that tem- 
poral rewards and temporal punishments 
were all that God had as yet seen fit to 
reveal. It is sufficient for our instruction, 
that the punishment indicted was such as 
God had foretold it would be. Sin had 
brought death into the world. From 





is universal doom, Noah and his family 
were not to be exempted: but while 
they were only to be made subject to the 
general law, which, from its being gen- 
eral, is called the law of nature, the oth- 
ers were made subject to that particu- 
lar and extraordinary operation of divine 
power, wliicli we call miraculous. Under 
the former, death steals with silent steps, 
imd as it were weeds the decayed plants 
from the garden of creation, and that at 
such intervals that they are scarcely mis- 
sed: under the latter, he was sent forth 
armed with terror, to destroy at once 
every living thing from off the face of 
the earth. 

How far the impression made by this 
mwful instance of divine wrath operated 
upon the descendants of Noah, or how 
long it had any influence upon their con- 
duct, makes no part of our present inqui- 
xy. We confine ourselves to the account 
given U3 in scripture, of the particular 
iftterpositions of Providence for the in- 
4* 
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structton and salvation of the race oi 



The next event after the deluge, in 
which God is represented as interfering 
in a miraculous manner, is that which oc- 
casioned the dispersion of mankind, upon 
which many ingenious hypotheses have 
been built. It is for you and me suffi- 
cient to know, that the human race were 
early dispersed, and that different langua- 
ges were spoken by the inhabitants of 
different countries ; and as we may he as- 
sured that neither of these circumstan- 
ces would naturally have taken place, we 
can have no difficulty in helieving that he 
who gave to man the use of speech, and 
who designed him to cultivate the world, 
might so control the faculty he had be- 
stowed, as to facilitate his purpose. 

From the time that our first parents 
were di'iven out of Paradise till the call- 
ing of Abraham, we hear no mention 
made of the promised Messiah. When, 
after the deluge, God made a covenant 
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with Noah, the promise which it contain- 
ed extended only to temporal blessings. 
It wa.s promised, that "while the earth 
*• remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
" cold and heat, and •summer and win- 
" ter, and day and niglit, sliall notecase;" 
and that neither should there he any 
more flood to destroy the earth: it was 
promised that the inhabitants of the 
world should never again he all at once 
destroyed by a deluge of waters ; but con- 
cerning him who was to destroy the 
power of death, the voice of God was 
silent. 

As the treasurers of that promise of 
hope, God raised up a peculiar race, de- 
clared from the beginning to be ordained 
and chosen for that particular purpose. 

Abraham, appointed to be the fatlier 
of this race, is represented as a man of 
extraordinary piety and virtue; for such 
alone have ever been the favoured of 
heaven. To him the promise of salva- 
tion, made to our first parents, was re- 
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newed bj a special revelation ; and to 
give hini a greater degree of interest in 
the event, he received an assurance, that 
from liim the promised Messiah should 
descend. The terms were neither figu- 
rative nor obscure ; for it was expressly 
declared, " that in his seed all the fami- 
" lies of tiie earth should be blessed." 
And to asgertain the truth and certainty 
that the promise tlius made to him was 
no delusion practised on the imagination, 
it was accompanied by the notice of an 
unhoped-for event speedily to be accom- . 
pi is lied. 

Abraham had tiien no child ; for his 
wife Sarah, now a very aged person, nev- 
er had brought him any offspring. God 
promised that they should have a son. 
The promise was fulfilled ; and in the 
birth of this son Abraham received an 
assurance that all which God had said 
should come to pass. 

That the faith of Abraliam might de- 
scend as an inlierjtance to his posterity, 
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the events which should befal hia tamilj 
after his decease were foretold with the 
utmost clearness and precision. The 
country which he then inhabited was 
promised by God to the descendants of 
Abraham, who were there to live a dis- 
tinct and chosen race, appropriated to 
the service of God, and destined to pre- 
serve the knowledge of liim from be- 
coming extinct, or corrupted by the ab- 
surd inventions of human pride and igno- 
rance. And, lest they ahould forget that 
the land promised as a possession was the 
gift of God, the fulfilment of the promise 
was referred to a distant period, and not 
to take place till the fourth generation. 

We may be assured that the children 
of Abraham, and his children's children, 
werewell instructed in all the particu- 
lars of this extraordinary revelation, 
which was to them so full of hope, and 
in all respects so interesting. And we 
accordingly find that the patriarch Jacob 
ytas so strongly impressed with it. that 
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he on his death-bed took an oath from 
his sons to bury him in that land in which 
God had promised that in a future age 
his family should be established. 

In the course of time, however, this 
impression was Dearly obliterated. The 
posterity of Abraham forgot the promis- 
ed land, the destined place of their in- 
heritance; and were so base as to be 
contented in a state of slavery and bond- 
age. From this state of subjection they 
were unwillingly rescued by Moses, 
whom God raised up as a deliverer, aod 
endowed with power to work such mira- 
cles, as should sufficiently attest his di- 
vine mission. He who is the ruler of all 
events might doubtless have brought this 
to pass by means of wars and revolutions, 
such as have taken place in all ages of 
the world, and in which one event seems* 
to grow out of another, as a natural 
and unavoidable consequence. But a 
gross and sertsual people would not in this 
have seen the haad of God ; thev would 
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have taken to themselves the glory. God 
tlierefore brought them unto that land, 
which he had promised Abraham to be- 
stow upon them, not by the ordinary 
course of ev^its, but by an open display 
of the interposition of Divine Providence, 
which, whenever it is thus displayed, is 
called miraculous, " By signs and by 
" wonders and by an outstretched arm, 
" did the Lord God bring his people out 
** from among the Egyptians." The 
power which he exerted in doing this 
was so evident to their senses, that it 
could neither be mistaken nor denied. 
Well might the teneratle lawgiver, to 
whom was assigned the arduous task of 
leading and instructing the unruly multi- 
tude, well might he appeal to those who 
had been eye-witnesses of the awful 
scenes. " Ask now," says he, " of the 
" days thai are past, which were before 
'* thee, since the day that God created 
*' man upon earth ; and ask from the one 
" side of heaven to the other, whether 
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*^ there hath been anj such thing as this 
^ great thing is, or hath been heard like 
it." What is -the conclusion, what the 
inference, which he desires them to draw 
from all the mighty miracles which thej 
had seen and heard ? " Unto thee it 
^ was shewn that the Lord he is God — 
" there is none else beside him : Know 
" therefore this day, and consider it in 
" thine hearty that the Lord he is God r 
in heaven above, and upon the earth be- 
" neath, there is none else.'' 

The miraculous proofs of his immedi- 
ate presence which the Almighty vouch- 
safed to the Israelites, and to which 
Moses here appeals, were not given to 
gratify an idle curiosity, or to solve iin^ 
reasonable doubts ; they were only such 
as were necessary to establish a certain- 
ty that the laws and ordinances given 
through Moses were from God. 

Without such proofs of almighty pow- 
er as were obvious to the senses, lawa 
such as those promulgated by Moses, 
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Iffoulil never have been accepted by a 
gross and ignorant people, whose minds 
were incapable of conceiving the meaih 
iDg of ceremonies and observances, which 
in general had a reference to a far distant 
event. God therefore saw 6t, in usher- 
ing in what is aptly termed the law of 
works, to make a display of that power, 
which, while it only operates by general 
laws, works unthougtit of and unseen, 
but which, to the rellecting mind, is no 
less wonderful, in the formation of the 
simplest dower, or in the organization of 
any living creature, than in all the mighty 
thirds which he did in the sight of our 
fiitliers, '■ in the land of Bgypt and in the 
"field of Zoan." 

. The promulgation of the law of Mo- 
sea forms such an interesting epoch in the 
history of the world, as God's viorld, and 
has in it so many circumstances which it 
concerns us to know, that it must be 
ipade the subject of another letter. Per- 
mit me, however, to recommend to you 
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never to lay down this or any book of 
inBtruction without fixing in your mind a 
summary of what you have been read- 
ing. Consider its purpart and its ten- 
dency ; reflect upon the arguments which 
have appeared to you most convincing, 
and treasure them in your heart. 

May God in this and all thii^ bless 
you. Adieu ! 
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Under a full conviction of tlie advaata- 
ges that result from having a clear, distinct 
and comprehensive view of divine revela- 
tion presented to the mind of youth, I shall 
in the prosecution of my plan endeavour 
to simplify the subject aa much a» possi- 
ble. I am nevertheless still sensible that 
in order to embrace these general views, 
the faculties must be exerted with a de- 
gree of vigour, such as I cannot now ex- 
pect my dearest Lady Elizabeth lo pos- 
sess. Some passages will, I am persuad- 
ed, excite attention ; but the unremitted 
attention necessary to grasp the whole, 
it may not be m your power lo commaud. 
"You must therefore return to it, and by 
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repetition you will impress it upon your 
mind. I b^ you to recollect how many 
things, that at first yiew appeared totally 
above your comprehensioi^ you by de- 
grees got so thoroughly acquainted with, 
as to wonder how you could haye re- 
mained so long in ignorance concerning 
them. Recollect how much you used to 
delight, when, in comparing your present 
ideas with the past, you were sensible of 
the acquisitions you had made, especially 
with regard to such branches of know- 
ledge as had at first appeared most diffi- 
cult ; and let the remeinbrance of these 
circumstances encourage you to apfjy 
your mind to the subject now before 
you, which is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than any in which you can engage. 
We have already seen that the reve- 
lation which God dispensed to Abraham 
was clear and definite ; but we have no 
reason to believe that it was attended 
with any very extraordinary display of 
the divine majesty. The events foretold 



could only have been foreseen by divine 
omniscience, they could only have been 
accomplished by divine power : Abraham 
had a full conviction that they were re- 
vealed by God, and this conviction was alT 
that was requisite. 

And here I must request you to ob- 
serve the remarkable correspondence 
which appears between the ordinary 
and extraordinary dispensations of Prov- 
idence ; evincing that the general laws 
by which they are regulated are (if upon 
such a subject I may presume so to ex- 
press myself) conducted upon the same 
pruiciples. 

By those who have turned their obser- 
Tation to the works of God in the won- 
ders of creation, it is universally allowed 
(hat nature bestows nought in vain. Her 
frugality has excited an equal degree of 
astonishment and admiration, Tiirough- 
out all her works, nothing superfluous, 
nothing unnecessary, is to tte found; and 
'so fully is tliis now understood, that 
among the investigators of nature, none 
3* 
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are so preeuming as to pronounce any 
thing useless, because they hare not been 
able to discover its use : such presump- 
tion would be considered as a proof of ig- 
norance ; but humility is the companion 
of knowledge and of wisdom. 

The works of nature are therefore t© 
be considered as a revelation of the di- 
vine power and wisdom. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changM through all and yet in all the aame^ 
Great in the earth, as in th'' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, - 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part ; 
As fuU, as perfect, in a hair as heart { 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that moum8«. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects» and equals all.* 

The same God who spake in thunders 
from Sinah feedeth the young ravens 
when they call upon him. And if from 

♦ Pf PB. 
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all we see and know we have reason to 
be convinced that he doth nothing in vain, 
we ought to be assured that if he ever 
made an extraordinary display of his 
power, it would be upon the same princi- 
ple : that it would be intended to an-, 
swer some specific purpose ; and that it 
would be adapted to (lie end proposed. 

To such acts of divine power as are 
out of the common course of nature, and 
are wrought for any particular purpose, 
we give the name of miracle; but we 
should do very wrong to imagine tliat it 
required any eifort in the Divine Being 
to operate fin one way more than in 
another. Who shall presume to say that 
we, or any living creatures, nay that the 
world itself, or any of the thousands of 
worlds that roll around, could continue to 
exist for a single moment without a spe- 
cial act of divine power? 

The general laws that govern the uni- 
verse give such an appearance of rcgular- 
' iiy, that we are apt to forget that these 
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laws are only modes of acting — ^to be emr 
ployed, or to be suspended, or to be ab» 
rogated, as it shall seem good to him who 
has appointed them. We expect the re* 
turn of day and night, of summer and win- 
ter, because we have been accustomed 
to see them return; but that they do 
thus return, is no less the act, the special 
act of Omnipotence, than that will be 
which shall arrest the planets in their 
course, when the mighty angel from 
Heayen shall ** swear by Him that liveth 
" for ever and ever, that time shall be 
" no more !" 

God, in mercy to sinful man, saw fit to 
preserve a knowledge of himself in one 
particular nation ; and not only so, but to 
preserve in that nation the expectation 
of an event which was in its consequen- 
ces oC universal and of infinite importance 
to the human race. 

God^ iti revealing himself to Abraham, 
renewed the promise of salvation. But 
the faith of Abraham^s posterity, coif- 
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ceroing the fulBlment of that promiee, 
depended on their experiencing the ac- 
complishment of the promises in which 
they were Immediately concerned. It 
was therefore necessary that this should 
be so fully established as to remove the 
possibility of doubt ; and that infidelity 
might hare no excuse, the descendants 
of Abraham, now multiplied into a great 
people, were brought forth from the 
country, which had been their residence 
for 90 many years, by a miraculous inter- 
position of divine power. 

Moses was chosen by God to be the 
messenger of his will, and the leader of 
his people; but that he was so, they did 
not believe till after many and repeated 
proofs. Now it is evident that God 
might have given them this assurance by 
means of a miraculous impression made 
on every individual mind; but he who in 
the works of nature displays his wisdom 
ill the apparent simplicity of the means, 
his power in the grandeur of the effect, 
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ordained that the Israelites 'should ht 
coDvinced.of the divine authority of his 
messenger, bj proofs submitted to the 
investigation of the senses. 

Havii^ led them into the wildemedg, 
to a distance from all that might disturb 
their attention, the Almighty now pro- 
ceeds to institute those laws which were 
to serve the several purposes of enlight- 
ening them concerning the divine nature 
and government ; of confirmii^ all that 
reason had ascertained of moral truth ; 
of keeping them a distinct and separate 
people, appropriated to the special pur* 
pose of being the conservators of the 
promise of redemption ; and of preserv- 
if^ in the world the knowledge of the 
one true God, until that promise should 
be accomplished. 

A slight consideration of these several 
particulars will serve to convince us of 
their importance. With regard to the 
knowledge of God, the light of revela^ 
lion, which had defitf^endqd by tradition to 
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rII the nations of the earth, had becorae 
obscure, and so far corrupted by human 
inventions, as to be, to all moral purposes, 
nearly lost. A behef in the existence of 
•omc superior intelligence was, indeed, 
preserved ; but how little was known 
concerning the nature of the Supreme 
Being is evident from the nature of the 
worship instituted in his honour. Rea- 
son taught the human mind to embrace 
a belief in the creator, but how little did 
it (each concerning him ! Reason could 
not declare whether it was not one God 
who made the sUn, and another who 
made the moon, and another who form- 
ed the earth. Nay, reason could not 
ascertain whether these useful orbs 
were not the Gods who made the world ! 
With regard to the moral qualities 
which are essential to the existence of 
society, reason had been taught by expe- 
rience to appreciate them with tolerable 
accuracy; but it was no slight thing to 
have all that reason ascertained concern- 
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ii^ them confirmed bj express revela- 
tioa And as to the method appointed 
by 6od for the pardon of sin, and the 
justification of transgressors, it is evident 
that it could never have been discover- 
ed by other means than immediate com- 
munications from the Divine Being. Let 
us then with humility adore and rever- 
ence that goodness and mercy which, in 
compassion to our infirmities, vouchsafed, 
by the splendour of revelation, to lend 
assistance to reason's feebler beam. Had 
not this revelation been given in splen- 
dour, it would have failed of producing 
its effect. But tre shall in examining the 
circumstances be sensible that however 
awful, however sublime or magnificent, 
neither the terrors nor the magnificence 
displayed, were more than was demand- 
ed by the occasion. 

In the third month from the period of 
their departure from Egypt, God intima- 
ted to Moses what were the peculiar de- 
signs of his providence with regard t© 



the people whom he had so miraculously 
delivered from a foreign yoke. 

They (the Israelites) were come to 
the desert of Sliiai, and had pitched 
their tents in the wilderness before the 
mount. " And Moses went up unto God, 
** (i. e. to worship God in prayer) and the 
•* Lord called unto him out of the moun- 
** tain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to 
" the house of Jacob, and tell the chit- 
** drcn of Israel : Ye hare seen what I 
^ did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare 
•* you on eagles' wings, and brought you 
-'*' unto myself. Now therefore if ye will 
■** obey my voice, indeed, and keep my 
I** covenant, then ye shall be a pe- 
•« culiar treasure unto me above all peo- 

** pie, FOR ALL THE EARTH IS MIKE, and 

* ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
** priests, and an holy nation." 

Here we see that God leaves it to 
iheir free choice to refuse or to accept 
the terms proposed ; and that this choice 
'inight be entirely uninfluenced, the pro- 
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posal is made in the most simfde maDner, 
unaccompanied by any of those circumr 
stances which on other occasions struck 
the senses and the imagination with the 
profoundest awe. 

^^ And Moses came, and called for the 
*^ elders of the people, and laid before 
^ their faces all these words which the 
^^ Lord commanded him ; and all the 
^^ people answered together, and said, 
^ All that the Lord hath spoken^ we loill doJ'^ 

After the people had thus solemnly and 
deliberately engaged themselves to serve 
the Lord, he whom they had thus engaged 
to serve vouchsafed to give such evidence 
of his power and of his presence as should 
leave no doubts upon their mind. No 
sooner had Moses made to him a declara- 
tion of the solemn resolution entered in- 
to by the people, than this gracious mes- 
sage is returned ; ^ Lo, I come to thee in 
^^ a thick cloud, that the people may 
^^ hear when I speak with thee, and be- 
^ licve thee forever !'' That there might 
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NS 06 possibility cf mistake, the day and 
manner of this appearance is appointed ; 
and in the manner, and on the day fore- 
told, it did accordingly take place. For, 

"It came to pass on the third day, in 
*• the morning, that there were thunders 
** and lighlnmgE, and a thick cloud upon 
" the mount, and the voice of the trum- 
*• pet exceeding loud ; so that all the peo- 
" pie that was in the camp trembled. 
" And Moses brought forth all the peo- 
" pie that was in the camp to meet with 
" God, and they stood at the netlier part 
** of the mount; and Mount Sinai was 
" altogether on a smoke, because the 
" Lord descended upon it in fire ; and 
"the smoke tliereof ascended ns tlie 
" smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
•* mount quaked greatly. And when the 
** voice of the trumpet sounded long, and 
•* waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, 
" and God answered him by a voice. And 
* the Lord carae down upon Mount Si- 
** uai, 00 the top of the mount. And 
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^ the Lord called Moses up to the top of 
^ the mount^ 

Where shall we find a passage to equal 
the sublimity of this description ? Per** 
haps the impression, which it made up* 
on me when I was very young, may tend 
to heighten the effect which it has upoB 
my mind ; but I never yet have been aUe 
to read it without fancyinggmyself a spec- 
tator of the solemn scene, and shriiddng 
appalled as if I heard the awful trumpet 
sounding in my ears. 

Well may we expect that the words 
which the people were thus called upon 
to hear, and which were ushered in by 
circumstances so extraordinary, should be 
worthy of the lord and giver of life to 
communicate, and that they should tend 
to promote the well-being and hap|nness 
of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Let us observe — 

^^ God spake these words and said, 
■" I am the Lord thy God, which have 
•^♦brought thee out of the land of Egypt 



• atwi out of the house of bondage — Tkoti 
** shall have no other gods before me." 

This truth, the foundation of all reli- 
gion, was here established, and it was to 
the rude people, to whom it was address- 
ed, confirmed by a reference to facts 
which came within the limits of their 
lOwn experience. He taught them what 
■only by his special interference could be 
taught, that there is but o^EGoD; and 
that he should be the only object of their 
adoratiotL In order to preserve this be- 
lief in its purity, be warns them against 
those corruptions which human depravi- 
ty had introduced into the worship of 
all other nations. " Thou shalt not make 
" unto thee any graven image, or any 

# likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
'' above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
•*• or that is in the waters under the 
** earth. Thou shalt not bow down thy- 
** self to them, nor serve them ; for I the 
'• Lord thy God am a jealous God, visit- 
•' ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the 

6* 
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'• children unto the third and I'ourth gen- 
"erationof them that liate me, and shew- 
" ing mercy unto thousands of them that 
" loTe me and keep my commandments." 
From the latter part of this declara- 
tion of the divine will, we are led to ob- 
serve, that what we consider as the natu- 
ral and inevitable course of things, is in 
reality a part of the scheme of Provi- 
dence, and is subject to the gtiidaace and 
control of the Almighty Governor of the 
universe. Wc know timf if a man squan* 
ders liis fortune, his children must sufier 
poverty ; that if lie neglects their educ:^ 
tion, they must be ignorant ; and that if he 
corrupts their minds, they will be yicioufff 
But this in the natural course of things 
should go on from generation to genera- 
tion without end or limits. Here wft 
have the word of God that it shall not 
he so; and that though by the laws of 
Providence he iiermils the iniquities of 
the fathers to be visited on the children 
to the third and fourth generation, that 



tisitation shall have its bounds ; while to 
his mercies there arc no hounds ! Tliey 
are shewn indiscriminately to all wh« 
love him and keep his cooimandments. 

He, to whom all hearts are open, who 
knows all the dilierent avenues to temp- 
tation, knew how soon the sanctifjii^ 
impression made by the awful sense of 
bis being and attributes would be destroy- 
ed, if these ideas were not guarded and 
fenced round by habitual reverence. He 
was not only to be the sole object of 
faith and of worship, but his very name 
was to be kept sacred, and never intro* 
iluced but when the heart was seriously 
inclined to do him homage. 

" Thou shalt not take the name of the 
'' L>ord thy God in vain, for the Lord will 
** not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
""■ name in vain !" 

Then follows the law which in its due 
. ibservance could not fail to seal the prin- 
'iples of faith upon the heart, I hsve 
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in another place* observed upon the wis- 
dom of appointing a certain stated period 
to be, as often as it returns, appropriated 
to the special service of God. I hard 
shewn that from the nature of the hu- 
man mind it is impossible without sucb 
assistance to preserve the spirit of devo- 
tion ill the soul. You cannot as yet be 
supposed capable of entering into the 
force of all the arguments there employ- 
ed; but you may so far comprehend the 
scope and meaning of them as to be sen- 
sible that, as our attention is necessarily 
engaged by our present occupations, they 
will, whether they be those of business 
or of pleasure, lead our thoughts from 
God. To keep alive upon our hearts a 
sense of his divine presence, we must 
therefore be often obliged forcibly to rek 
cal our minds from other objects. But, 
alas ! without divine assistance, hovr sel- 
dom would this have been accomplished! 

• See Letters on the Elcmenlnrj Principlei of EdOe*- 
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God feerefore from the beginning of the 
world appointed the seventh day as a 
day of remembrance, a day lo be separa- 
ted and set apart from the common pur- 
poses of life, and appropriated to the 
particular consideration of the duties we 
owe to Him who is the maker and gov- 
ernor of all things. No law which tend- 
ed to the moral improvement of man was 
ever abrogated by him who appointed 
i(. We accordingly find, that this law, 
which was given to Adam in a state 
of innocence, was agam solemnly repeat- 
ed by the voice which iissued from the 
thick cloud that covered Sinai. 

" Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
" it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and 
** do all thy work; but the seventh day 
** & the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
*■ in it thou shall not do any work, thou, 
" nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
" man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor 
-' ihy cattle, nor the stranger which is 
*' within thy gates. For in six days the 
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^ Lord made heaven and earth, the 6ea 
^ and all that in them is, and rested the 
^ seventh day : wherefore the Lord bless- 
^ ed the seventh day, and hallowed it'^ 
Consider with attention the scope and 
meaning of this divine command. How 
perfect in wisdom, how infinite in benev- 
olence, was he who framed it! The 
benefit of a sacred interval of repose 
from worldly pursuits was not to be con- 
fined to any class or description of per- 
sons. It was to extend to all. 

^ Hail, Sabbath ! thee I bail the poor man^s day V* 

So, without poetical exaggeration, may it 
emphatically be pronounced. Even the 
very animals, whom God has appointed 
to lend their strength to the feebler race 
ef man, have in this ordinance a charter 
of rights, which to all generations esta1> 
lishes their claims to a certain portion of 
rest and comfort. 

The other six commandments relate ta 
the social duties, and are founded in thie 
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immutable principles of truth and justice. 
By them men are taught to restrain 
the selfish passions, and to respect the 
feelings and rights of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Upon all of them, many able 
commentaries have been written, and 
many excellent sermons have been 
preached. These, I make no doubt, will 
indue time be perused by you with prop- 
er attention; but it is not my object, at 
present, to enter into any discussion up- 
on the subject of particular duties, 
only now aim at giving you a genert 
Tiew of the support atTorded to moral 
principle by the light of revelation, from 
the period of its commencement at the 
creation of the world, to that of its me- 
ridian splendour in the coming of the 
,Messiah. 

May my feeble endeavours be blessed 
to your use by the God of mercy, and to 
fcis Dame be the glory ! 
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My dear liody Elizabeth^ 

Although the ten commandments re» 
tain their place in the church service, 
and though a portion of tlie Old Testa- 
ment is still read by appointment every 
day, I believe there are many who think 
that a knowledge of Old Testament his- 
tory is entirely superfluous, and that it 
has in reality nothing to do with Christir 
anity. I said many who think so ; but t 
correct myself; for the people who take 
up such silly notions, are they who nev- 
er think at all. 

Let us suppose, my little friend. Lord 
B. as destined at a future period to fill 
some great employment in the state, for 
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which a knowledge of the Iaw9 and con- 
stitution of his country would be esgen- 
lially requisite. Would this acquirement 
be left tocliance? Or would it be thought 
possible that he could attain the informa- 
tion necessary to qualify him for the place 
in question, without some trouble and re- 
search ? No. Where temporal interests 
are at stake, no sucii follies are commit- 
ted. He would be directed by his friends 
and preceptors to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the history of his country from 
the earliest period, and taught to observe 
the gradual formation of its happy con- 
stitution, through ages of Gothic dark- 
ness and semi-barbarism, to its full estab- 
lishment in more enlightened times. So 
true it is, tliat " the children of this world 
** are wiser in their generation than the 
" children of light!" 

We» who believe that God has called 

U9 to prepare ourselves for a higher and 

nobler scene, ought surely to take no less 

pains to obtain all possible information 

7 
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upon what so nearly concerns our fiiture 
welfare, than we see to be taken hy 
those who desire to qualify tbemselves 
for situations that are temporal and tran- 
sient. There can be no comparison in 
the interest which they are each cal* 
culated to excite. If a generous glow 
warms the bosom of the youthful patriot, 
when, as he reads the history of kis 
country, he marks the infant form of 
Liberty, nursed in the bosom of reason, 
and gradually attaining strei^th and vig- 
our to defend the rights of his protect- 
ress, can we with insensibility behold the 
progress of that light, whose beams 
brot^ht freedom to an enslaved ^orid? 
that light, which taught us to claim^ andl 
enabled us totsecure, our title to an evei^ 
lasting kingdom, where no tyrant shall 
have dominion over us; for death and 
fm shall be no more ! 

We have seen the Almighty, he who 
is from eternity to eternity the same ; he 
who is now present to you and to mej 
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who knows our secret thoughts ere they 
be formed ia our hearts,' stud witnesses 
all our actions ; we have seen him dis- 
plajing the majesty of power, and issuing 
from Sinai the laws which were to gov- 
ern his chosen people. 

Let us now proceed to take a fartlier 
Tiew of this extraordinary interference of 
th« Creator for the accoraphshment of 
the designs of his infinite wisdom. 

The ten commandments contain such 
instructions in the nature of the Deity, 
and such views of his attributes, and of 
the worship and reverence due to him, 
as never were known to any other nation^ 
They contain such prohihitory etatutes 
as reason allows to be the foundation of 
social union, and which experience lias 
iQ all nations found essential (o the well- 
being of society. Reason, the light of 
the soul, is from God; and by God are 
its decrees here confirmed, while, at the 
sane time, additional light concerning the 
■atureof the giver i? bestowed; not sucli 
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liglit as oppoEes itself to that of reason, 
but clearer and brighter, more definite 
«Dd distinct, than unassisted reason could 
attain. 

I wishjQU to pay particular attentiwi to 
this; that if ever you are so unfortunate as 
to fall into the society of those who im- 
piously Bcotf at divine revelation, you may 
at once perceive, that it is not in reason 
but in folly that their rejection of'its 
truths originate. 

i wish you to attend to It on another ac- 
count; that when you become acc|uaiDted * 
with the history, and conversant in the 
opinions, and religion, and philosophy, of 
the most celebrated nations of antiquity, 
you may be prepared not only to ap- 
preciate their merits, but to observe 
their deficiencies. 

You will observe, that wherever the 
superior light of revelation did not illu- 
minate the mind, idolatry, the most ab- 
surd of all human inventions, universally: 
prevailed; and that the wise and tbft 
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iboliah, the learaed and the ignorant, fell 
dowD with equal reverence tM^forc the 
gods of their own making. To us this 
now appears so surprising, that we can 
hardly believe it possible that people en- 
dowed with a common share of under- 
standing could ever have been guilty of 
such extreme folly. The fact is, how- 
ever, too full; proved to allow a shade of 
doubt to rest upon it. The only pallia* 
ting circumstance that is by way of apolo- 
gy odered, is the assertion that a few, 
a «flry ^10, philosophers saw the absurdi- 
ty of the idolatrous worship which was 
every where established, but did not 
think it would be proper to let the vul- 
gar know that there was but one God, 
and tlia? he was the only true object of 
reverence and worship. 

It is theD confessed, that all the rea- 
son of these men, whom we acknowledge 
to have carried unassisted reason to its 
highest perfection, did not teach them, 
that just conceptions of the Deity are in 
7* 



any degree essential to moratg. Yet this 
now appears to more enligiitened reason 
as an incontrovertible truth : a truth first 
published from Sinai, and which, from 
the day of its publication, has stood at 
the head of the tables of the law. Ought 
we not to be filled with gratitude towards 
Him, who, in pity to our weakness, gave 
such additional instructions concemii^ his 
own nature, and gave them in such a way 
as to render it impossible that the impres 
sion could ever be entirely obliterated? 
We are told, " that all the people Bai# 
" and heard the thunderir^ and the light- 
** mngs, and the noise of the trumpet^ 
** and the mountains smoking; and that 
"when the people saw it, they remor- 
" ed, and stood afar off. And they said 
" unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and 
" WE will hear ; but let not God speak 
" unto us, lest we die. And Moses said 
'* unto the people. Fear not; for God is. 
" come to prove you, and that his fear 
" may be bef(H^ your feces, that ye siff 







^ not Then Moses drew near unto the 
■•' thick darkness where God was. And 
** the Lord said unto Moses, Thus shalt 
^ thou say unto the children of Israel: 
•* Ye hare seen that I have talked with 
" you from heaven. Ve shall not make 
" with me gods of silver, neither shall ye 
" make to yourselves gods of gold." 

The remainder of the laws which were 
lastituted at this meoiorable epoch were 
delivered through the agency of Moses. 
They are of two distinct species. The 
£r3t relates to the administration of jus> 
.tice ; and contains rules and precepts, 
■ome of which, like the commandments, 
are of universal application; others adap- 
ted to the peculiar situation of the Jew- 
wh nation, and calculated for a people in 
that particular stage of civilization at 
vhich they were then arrived. The 
laws of the other class are avowedly in- 
stituted for a special purpose, and for a 
Mmited period. They form, as it were, a 
^all of separatioD betwixt the Isr^lites 
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and the other nattoD9 of the earth. The^ 
cbieflj' consist of rites, and ceremonies, 
and observances, which were all doubt- 
less of high importance, and of real though 
mysterious signification, but which we 
can now but very imperfectly compre- 
hend. Nor is it necessary for us to seek 
for more than a general view of the in- 
tention of Providence in these ordinan- 
ces ; and that is so obvious as not to re* 
<]uire either study or research. 

Hy laws and usages so pesuliar, they 
were distinguished from and prevented 
mixing with other nations. By all the 
ceremonies and rites of worship, they 
were reminded of the awful sanctity of 
Him who is the sole object of all religious 
praise and veneration. By some of these 
ceremonies they were reminded of what 
he had done, in times past, for them and 
for their ancestors, and of the deliverance 
he had wrought for them according to 
his word : by others they were taught to 
look forward in hope to the completion 



oi' the promise of a future blessing, which 
'was to be the seal of the covenant ; to 
which alt the sacrifices of the law refer- 
red, and in which all its ceremonies were 
to terminate. 

• Concerning the precise nature of this 
blessing, they were not jet in a condition 
to be fully instructed. It was sufhctent 
for them to be told by the heaven-Inepired 
.lawgiver, that this institution of rites and 
ceremonies was only intended as an io- 
troductton to a purer and more perfect 
Bystcm, in which they were to be instruct- 
ed by a divine personage sent from God: 
that if they in the mean lime performed 
the engagements they had come under 
to God, and strictly observed all the forms 
ftud ceremonies of the law, and acted up 
to all its moral precepts, the divine fa- 
Tour would be manifested to them in a 
special and extraordinary manner; and 
that they should be blessed, naltonalli) 
■^ud individualliff with an uncommon share 
qi temporal felicity. 
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The prombe made to Abraham of tbe 
district ihsa known by the name of C» 
naan^ and whidh waa afterwards catted 
Judea^ was not oidy ratted, but a near 
period fixed for its accomplishment To 
these specific promises, threatefliq§B» no 
less clear and specific were added. They 
were not only warned in general, that 
punishment would, in consequence of did* 
obedience, be inflicted, but thej were 
particularly instructed in the nature ef 
the punishments ordained. 

The history of the Jews, firom this pe» 
riod until the coming of the Messiah^ in* 
forms us how punctually, how literally, 
these promises and threatenings w«ref' 
fulfilled. Notwithstandii^ the demoo^ 
strations which God had given ci hia 
power and wisdom, his justice, mercy and 
truth ; notwithstanding the powerftil imi' 
pres^on these demonstrations'^ made up-* 
on the senses* was such as to give to thm 
rude and otherwise ttnen%htened peopl# 
more sublime conceptions of the powe» 
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fttid majesty of the Supreme Being than 
aiy other nation ever possessed ; not- 
Yvithstanding all this, they yielded to 
temptation. They, to whom God had 
revealed himself as a God of righ- 
teousness, turned aside from him and from 
his worship, and bent their knees in rev- 
erence to the idols of other nations. 
They made themselves images from the 
metals which they had dug from the 
bowels of the earth, and fell down be- 
fore them, and worshiped them ! You 
wilt doubtless thtnk this a very strange 
infatuation. But, my dear Lady Eiiza- 
lieth, let us not follow the example of 
Mis6 Gloss. Let us remember, that in 
the world idolatry was then in fashion ; 
that they who thus forgot God, could 
fAead the example of the great and the 
mighty and the powerful of the earth ! 
Let us remember, too, that knowledge 
does not operate as a preserver, until it 
baa been converted into an active princi- 
,ple. " Hear ye this !" saitb the Prophet, 
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^je which are called bjr the name of 
^ Jacob, which swear by the name of the 
^ Lord, and make mention of the God of 
^ Israel, but not in truth nor in righteous* 
^* ness!^ 

Let us, however, do justice to the de- 
scendants of Abraham. Though the mul- 
titude did indeed become corrupt, there 
were, even in the most degenerate times, 
a chosen few who worshiped the God 
of their fathers in sincerity, and, in spite of 
every obstade, continued to have respect 
to all bis commandments. Such persons 
inquired, as we are now mquiring, into 
the nature and purpose of all that God 
had revealed to man, from the creation of 
the world to their own times. They per- 
ceived that ^the law of the Lord was 
" perfect, rejoicing the heart;" that ** the 
^^ law of the Lord was pure, enlighteii- 
^ ing the simple ;" and that ^in keepii^ 
^ his statutes there was great reward." 
They perceived that the punishments 



denounced against disobedience, and the 
blessings promised upon obedience, had In 
times past never failed of being fulfitled ; 
and wisely concluded, that he who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
would, as he had done in times past, con- 
tinue to do in times to come. They laid 
these things to heart. " They covered 
" themselves with integi'ity as with a gar- 
*• ment," and " washed their hands in in- 
** Qocence ;" and in this left us an exam- 
fia, that we should follow their stepe. 

Adieu! 
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Again, my dearest Lady Elizabeth, 
again 1 must request you to accompany 
me into the regions of antiquity, to trace, 
if I may so express myself, the footsteps 
of Providence throughout all generations. 
Were it a subject m which we had no 
personal interest, it is surely in itself so 
extraordinary as to awaken curiosity, and 
command attention. But when we con- 
sider that the consequences of every spe- 
cial act of grace and mercy extend to all, 
and that none are excluded from the 
benefit of them but such as willingly ex- 
clude themselves, we must be very tor^ 
pid indeed if we rest satisfied with vague 
and imperfect information concernii^ 
their nature and extent. 





It is remarked by a ?ery learned and 
« very wise man, '^ that the general de- 
*• sign of Scripture is to give us an ac- 
" count of the world, in this one single 
^ view, as God's world : and that by this, 
" Scripture is essentially distinguished 
" from all other books."* In reading 
the Scripture history, we shall find much 
advantage from attending to this remark; 
as it confines our observations and our 
criticisms to the general tenor of the rec- 
ord, and cuts off all occasion of conten- 
tion concernii^ points that are of little 
consequence to the main design. 

In other histories we expect to be pre- 
sented with a view of the remarkable 
events that have been brought about by 
means of human agency ; and in order 
to give us any dependence on the vera- 
city of the historian, it is necessary that 
the events described be natural; that is 
to say, ctHiformable to general experi- 

• See Buller<i Analogy, p. 377. 
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encc, and eucb as can be accounted for 
on general principles. From the view 
given of the general design of Scripture, 
we are taught to expect to find some- 
thing bejond the limits of usual experi- 
ence ; and therefore the credibility of 
the Scripture historians must rest od oth- 
er grounds. The books of the Old Teff- 
tament were written by persons of very 
different stations and situations, and in 
diiferent ages, and yet they as perfecdy 
unite in carrying on the main design of 
Scripture history, as if they had written 
in conformity to a preconcerted plan. 

Instead of presenting us vrith a course 
•f events evolving the general laws of 
Providence, the Bible gives us an histori- 
cal view of those particular instances, in 
which God in his infinite wisdom saw fit 
to deviate from these general laws, hj 
what, to our shallow apprehension, apt 
pears to be more special acts of power. 
And though we should iind (or imagine 
we find) reason to believe that the ha- 
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lan agents appointed bj God to hand 
down to latest ages the history of his 
providence, had in other respects been 
liable to all the errors and prejudices of 
their contemporaries, and that therefore 
the Bible history partakes, as far as re- 
lates lo facts raerciy historical, of the 
imperfection which attaches to all other 
histories, we should not be in the least 
disturbed, since these imperfections do 
not impugn the integrity of the writers, 
nor in any wise defeat the purpose for 
which we believe their writings to have 
been intended. 

The history of the Jews, from their 
taking possession of the promised land to 
the reign of David, (hough it is only, in 
other respects, such a mere outline of 
events as might be expected from the 
rude historians of a rude age, is neverthe- 
less, with regard to the fulfilment of all 
that was foretold by Moses and by Josh- 
ua, so explicit, as to leave no doubt upoh 
the reader's mind. 
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By the prophet Samuel, God renewed 
the oifcFd of niGi'cj, and reminded hia 
people of (he punishments that followed 
disobedience ; but until David wa9 estab' 
iished on the throne, to which be was 
appointed while a shephei-d-boy, we find 
no renewal of the promise which refer* 
red to the future and universal blessing. 

Of this universal blessing, David wss 
inspired to epeak in still plainer terms 
than had been employed by IVlo6c»: but 
we are not to imagine that cilher David 
or Moses had any accurate conception 
concerning the nature of the event which 
they foretold. The Krine Being in re- 
vealing himself to David did not make 
the same display of his power or his glo- 
ry as lie had done to Moses. This was 
now unnecessary, and God does nothing 
in vain. David had frona hrg infancy 
been instructed in the law. He henr^ 
from his fathers " what had been done 
*' in their days, and in the old times be< 
*• fore them," and, from their expcrienc* 






icd hie ovm, IcDcw to a certainty that all 
the promises and threatcninga of God 
had been fulfilled. The sceptre promised 
to the tribe of Judah had been put into 
his hand; and the same God who tn^Lde 
the promise to Jacob, nnd who, to mark 
its accomplishment, had called him who 
was of that tribe from the humble priva- 
^ of a shepherd's life to be king over T^v 
rael, promised that from him the future 
lung should cpring, to whom all the kings 
of the earth were to do homage. 

It was not necessary that David should 
know the exact nature of his own predic- 
tions ; but it waa necessary that he 
ifaould have such an asEurance of their 
accomplish ment as might descend to his 
posterity. It was necessary that the 
people should have proof, amounting to 
a demonslration, that the prophecies 
which he delivered concerning the Mes- 
■ifth'B reign came from God. This aa- 
Mirance was given by God in the usual 
'■tetbod. The circumstances of Solo- 
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inoD^s peaceful and splendid rejgn were 
foretold while lie was yet a child; and 
no circuQistance foretold conceruing it 
failed to be accomplished. 

Again, "God spake bj the prophets." 
Some of these prophets were, as we in- 
cidentallj' learn, persons of distinguished 
birth, high in situation, and of eminent 
abilities: others were, in the language of 
the worlii, of low origin, and consequenft 
]y held in little estimation hy the multi- 
tude, for the virtues which distinguished 
them in the sight of God, They each 
speak the language of the situation in 
which they were born. They express 
themselves in terms more or less refuted 
according to their education; and in the 
choice of the meta[)hors and allusions 
which they employ as illustrations of their 
subject, they display a very different share 
of taste and talent. But like various ii>- 
struments turned in unison, they vibrate in 
perfect harmony. The simple and the 
digtii6ed, the rude and the refined, are 






employed by God, with equal effect, aB 
messengers of hia will. 

It may be, as yet, too soon for yon to 
enter upon the perusal of the books of 
the prophets ; but select passages from 
each of them might be pointed out to 
you, in which you could not fail to ob- 
serve an elevation of sentiment, and a 
subhmity of thought and expression, such 
as you have never met with in any other 
book. 

But however the grandeur of these 
lofty strains may excite our admiration, 
it is a general view and a clear concep- 
tion of their tendency, that can alone be 
useful In establishing and augmenting our 
faith. What then was the general ten- 
dency of all that was spoken by the 
prophets ? 

The question is easily answered. 

They conlirm and establish a belief in 
all the divine attributes, and communicate 
an increase of knowledge with regard to 
the divine nature and government. They 
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ail tend to excite the hope of a future 
blessing, and were endentlj intended to 
keep alive the expectation of an event 
more interesting than any that had taken 
place since the creation. of the worlds 
and, as the time approached, to give to 
man clearer views of the nature of that 
event, and strcxigcr pledges of its accom-: 
plishment 

Unity of design we might expect to 
find in all that comes from Him whd is 
from everlasting to everlastii^ unchange- 
ably the same. But never in all the 
works of Providence do we behold it so 
conspicuously displayed as in these trans- 
actions between God and man which I 
have now attempted to trace. 

We have seen the Creator lightii^ in 
the human breast the lamp of reason, 
and kindlii^ the social and benevolent 
affections in his heart. Whatever these 
had been able to discover of moral truth, 
we have seen Him authenticating under 
the seal of revelation; and thus, as it 



■were, impressing on these truths for a 
•econd time the signet of Omnipotence. 
We have seen the disorder introduced 
by sin, and we have witnessed the pro- 
mise given, that by an event, darkly and 
figuratively expressed, the disorder should 
be remedied. Upon this promise, an ad- 
ditional hght was by every succeeding 
revelation thrown. To Abraham it was 
given in more explicit terms than to our 
first parents, and to him it was con6rmed 
by certain pledges which served to estab- 
lish his faith, and to give a security to 
fais posterity for the accomplishment of 
the prophecies that had been foretold. 

In all the miraculous display of su- 
preme power which sanctioned the au- 
thority of Moses, we only behold the 
I gradual advancement of that design which 
I bad been already intimated. It was as a 
zoeana of ministering to its accomplish- 
inent that the law was established; and 
' this alone gave eliicacy, sense and mean- 
ing to each of its ordinances. By Moses 
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the coming of the Messiah was again de- 
clared, and further light, than had hith- 
erto been granted, was thrown upon the 
nature ol' his divine mission. 

As a prophet superior in wisdom t» 
him wiio was the first of the prophet^ 
he was described by Moses : as a kii^ 
far surpassing himself in power loid 
greatness, he was described bj David : 
as uniting both these characters, and jet 
in his station and appearance seeming 
to give a contradiction to all the expee* 
tations that had been formed concerning 
him, he was described by all the subse* 
quent prophets, some of whom relate the 
circumstances of his birth and sufierings 
and death, as if they had been eye>wit' 
nesses of the scenes which they so m^ 
nutely portray. 

To give incontestible proof of their di- 
vine mission, they forewarned their con* 
temporaries of events which would soon 
take place, not only in their own natioo 
but in others. They spoke loudly, ajid 
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^ainly, and decidedly, of the punishments 
iVhich God intended to inflict upon them 
'for their sins, and give clear and minute 
descriptions of the nature of these punish- 
ments. 

Every thing that they declared took 
place : every word spoken by the pro- 
*phcts was iuhillcd. When the period 
'ftrrived in which the Jewi were to suffer 
^e afflictions due to their impenitence, 
?lhey did suffer; and, when humbled by 
*liwl versify, perceived that the prophettj 
fvhom they had despised, had, by divine 
iDSpiratiou, anticipated tlie records of his- 
tory. 

The afflictions which tlicy endured in 
their long captivity, had, in some re- 
spects, their proper effect. They pro- 
auced a more entire, hearty dependence 
Upon God, and a more uniform perform- 
ance of their religious duties. In their 

prosperity they had forgotten the prom- 

Jse of hope, but they clung to it in their 
aflvcrsityf and though their views of its 



faith vHi^i^from henceforth steady 9E|^W!¥ 
Thq vok^ of prophcK^y now. Qe?fcw4i 

for the purposes of God were acQQHif. 
plifi^hed. Thq law had fulfilled aU for 
M^hich it was inteoded^ Th^ people for- 
whose use it had be^ instituted' W<MI^ 
cppYiiDced of its divioi^ authority i tb?y 
had a fciU expeirience concerning thf^ ej^. 
act fuimuent of the promise, and threat- 
enings by which it had been sapctionod.; 
and built upop that experience sk c^tein 
confidence concerning what yet refip^nedi 
to be accomplished, and waited in aM^&t' 
es;pectatipn. of the desired eyeqt* 

In contemplating these divbe interpo^ 
sitions we cannot but be filled with a.wM 
ideas of the. imoiutability of the Suprein^ 
B^ifi^. The agbeme of Pramdenm^ i^ far 
top extensive fox; our grasp. All bey<Mid 
what he; has bean pleased ex[dicitly; to 
dedajre, is involved in darkness*; bi^jt; of 
whajt he has expligitly declared w.e aro 




bound to make the proper use. In all 
that we have seen dispiaycd of it in the 
many revolving ages that have passed 
floder our review, we perceive the most 
perfect harmony, we perceive the indi- 
cations of never-failii^ truth. Where do 
we find that God promised, and did not 
fulfil his promise ? Where do we find 
that he threatened, and did not punish ? 
For a certain length of time, such a time 
as was sufficient to give an ample room 
for the operation of esperience, these 
promises and threatenings were confined 
to objects of sense. They were seen, 
lelt and understood by the learned and 
onlearned-, and as they were, iti many in- 
etaoces, not individual, but national, the 
ItCConipltT^liment of them was too conspi- 
cuous to admit of douht or controversy. 

Could they, who had thus expel-ienced 
the imnliitable veracity of the Divine In- 
structor, imagine that though he fulfilled 
Jkis promises with rcgart) to what Vvas 
1 fae Mroiild not ful^ them with regard 
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to what was afar off? No, They 
could not thus think ! And is the nature 
of the Eternal changed? If the promises 
and threatenings given through Moses 
and the prophets were fully and comr 
pletely accomplished, can we believe 
that those given by a greater than Mo- 
ses shall fail? The nature of the dis- 
pensation is, indeed, in some respects 
changed, but he who gave it can never 
change ! 

The punishments and rewards declar- 
ed by Moses were national and temporal. 
The punishments and rewards declared 
by Jesus are individual and eternal. And 
as surely as the children of Israel obtain- 
ed possession of the land promised to 
their fathers, so surely shall we obtain 
possession of that inheritance promised 
by God through Jesus Christ, if we, on 
our parts, perform the conditions of the 
engagement. As surely as the children 
of Judah were led into captivity by the 
king of Babylon, according to all that had 
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been foretold them by the prophet, so 
Bureljr shall ^ou and I be cwideuuied at 
the day of judgnieut, if we, like tliera, re- 
fuse to listen to the projihet's voice. 

In the words of the prophet to whom 
I have so lately alluded, I may now make 
an appropriate conclusion of this letter. 
"Have ye not known?" says Isaiah the 
BOD of Amos, "Have ye not known? 
" Have ye not heard ? Hath it not been 
" told you from the beginning ? Have 
" ye not understood from the foundations 

* of the earth? It is Hi!^ that sitteth up- 
I * on the circle of the eartli, and the in- 
t" habitants thereof are as grasshoppers;. 
\ ** that strctcheth out the heavens as a 

* curtain, and sprcadeth them out as a 
t*tent to dwell in: that bringeth the 
L ** princes to nothing : he maketh the 

''judges of the earth as vanity. He shall 
1^ blow upon them and they shall wither, 
I** and the whirlwind shall take them 

* away as stubble. The grass withcreth, 
^ the flower fadetb, because the spirit of 

9* 
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^ the Lord bloweth upon it ; surely the 
^ people is as grass. The grass wither- 
" eth; the flower fadeth. But the Word 
(« OF our Goo shakl stand for eter T' 
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In ushering in the law of ordinances, it 
lileased the Ahnighty Giver of the law 
to afford such testimonies of its divine 
origin as were evident to the senses; but 
in ushering in the law of grace, the ap- 
peal was no longer to be made (o tlie 
senses, but to the understanding and the 
heart. Every circumstance was declar- 
ative of the difference of the dispensation. 
The glories of this world, which had by 
Moses and the prophets been held forth 

the reward of obedience, were cast 
into shade by "the glory which excel- 
leth," the glory of immortality! Hope 
was no longer to cling to earthly things; 
the desires of the heart were to be puri- 
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fied and exalted ; and all temporal ob- 
jects to give place to those which are 
eternal. 

The circumstances of our Saviour's 
birth gave a mortal blow to worldly 
pride. When we contrast them with 
the scene of grandeur and magnificence 
exhibited at the giving of the law, we 
cannot wonder that the Jews should, 
doubt and be astonished. They who 
were filled with high expectations of 
seeii^ the reign of the Messiah cobi* 
mence bj an external display of might 
and power, could not by less than mirar 
cle be brought to acknowledge, as their 
promised Saviour, one like him, born and 
nurtured in poverty and obscurity. 

For this they might indeed have been 
prepared by the prophets, as by soaie of 
them his lowly situation in society had 
been minutely foretold. But the respect 
which is in this world given to power^ 
and riches, and grandeur, blinded thek 
eyes, and misled their hearts. This had 



likewise been foretold many Eiges before; 
being mentioned by Isaiah, as an inevita- 
ible consequence of their mistaken views. 
" My thoughts are not your thoughts, 

* neither are my ways your ways, saith 

* the Lord: for as the heavens are 
'•* above the earth, so ore my ways high- 
L* er than your ways, and my thoughts 
;#• than your thoughts." 

The Jews read this, and they believed 
t; but still, having their minds 6l)cd 
with images of vulgar glory, they forgot 
that it alluded to the description that 
bad just been given of the Messiah, as 

* a man of sorrows and acquainted with 

* grief," and persisted in expecting that 
itbe promises made to their fathers should 

; fulfilled by the appearance of a great 
1 powerful prince. 

We ought to reap Instruction from 
^eir mistake ; and as we must be con- 
vinced of the cause of their delusion, 
pbould be upon our guard, lest it assaults 
i in another form. 1 shall have occa- 
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sion to Bpeak more ef this hereafter. At 
present I wish to call your atteDttoo to 
those circumstances which peculiarly dis- 
tinguish the revelation given by Jesus 
Christ from that given by " the messen* 
" gera sent before to prepare his way." 

In my last letters I have endeavooTed 
to shew you, that the light which God 
dispensed through these inspired persoiB 
was progressive ; dilfusing into the hearts 
of those who received it clearer views 
of the divine nature, than man by 
the use of reason could have obtained 
that every successive revelation ga?e 
an additional motive to the practice of 
virtue, by giving additional assurance that' 
virtue was pleasing in the sight of God f 
and that a departure from the laws oli 
truth, and justice, and piety, and mel-ey^ 
would bring down the wrath of Deitj- 
upon the offender. 

By these lights the prophets preparfed 
the way for him, who was to he the w&jf 
the truth and the light; and to unfotd 
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the divine mature and the scheme of Pro- 
udence with an effulgence and an effi- 
cacy beyond their commission or their 
power to impart. "To Him give all the 
prophets witness;" to Him, who, besides 
adding the sanction of divine authority to 
^all that reason had discovered of moral 
truth, was to give such instructions as 
should tend to lay a surer foundation for 
the practice of the moral virtues, than 
tlte wisdom of man had been able to con- 
oeive. 

All this, that God had by the proph- 
ets promised, was by the coming of the 
Son of God accotaplislied. By him tlie 
counsels of God were published. By 
him the sclieme of Providence was so far 
displayed as was necessary towards ef- 
iting the purposes of the dispensation 
grace; the additionil knowledge af- 
[ed being of such a nature as could 
' without divine revelation have 
obtained, and such as had, in every 
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instance, a tendency to increase and 
strengthen the principles of moral virtue. 

By Moses and the prophets God had 
been declared to be a God of holiness. 
By them he was represented as hating 
sin, and punishing all manner of iniquity. 
But in how much brighter colours was 
this displayed by Jesus Christ in what he 
saw fit to unfold of the scheme of re* 
demption ! 

By Moses, God had promised to the 
Israelites to grant them especial assist- 
ance, on certain conditions of obedience; 
and while they performed their part of 
the covenant, God did not fail of per- 
forming his. This assistance was offered 
and bestowed towards procuring for them 
national blessings, advantages that were 
temporal and external^ and the duties en- 
joined them to perform in order to ob- 
tain it, were in many instances also ex- 
ternal. 

Let us now examine whether we have 
any offers analagous to this made to us by 



the Son of God -, and how far the aoalo- 
.^ extends. Lot U9 see what are the na- 
, ture of the promises and threatenings he 
came in the name of his Father to pub- 
lish ; and what the nature of the duties 
we have to perform in order to entitle 
us to the reward ; and whether, in the 
performance of them, we have reason to 
expect the divine assistance, and upon 
what conditions. 

To the least enlightened understanding 
it roust plainly appear, from the whole 
tenor of the Gospel, that our Lord came 
not, like Moses, to institute a law that 
was to have a temporarj authoritj, but 
a law that was to endure forever. He 
came not to offer to those who accepted 
of him the promise of any particular ad- 
vantages in this world, nor did he threat- 
en those who refused with any temporal 
punishment ; but he came commissioned 
by God to give the assurance of eternal 
happiness to those who accepted the of- 
fered terms of salvation, and of elemal 
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misery to those \^ho refused! He camd 
to make this glorious offer of never-end- 
ing feUcity, and this awful denunciation 
of never-ending wo, not merely to the 
persons of his own country, and his own 
times, not to any particular nation, or to 
those who could be known or classed by 
any external badge, but individually to all 
who then heard, all who should hereafter 
hear, the words of the gospel of peace! 
To you and to me, my dearest Lady 
Elizabeth, were these promises and 
threatenings addressed. We may ac- 
cept or we may reject them. But un- 
less we can control and alter the coun- 
sels of the Most High, we cannot avoid 
the consequences of our choice. 

This is a very awful consideration. It 
behoves us to attend to it. It behoves 
us the more seriously, because we are 
told by him to whom all the prophets bare 
witness, and whose prophecies are sure of 
being fulfilled, that though many should 
hear, of the many there should be few 
who would not hear in vain ! 
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f am extremely anxious to impress a 
lively notion of your personal interest in 
all oiir Saviour said and did; because I 
am convinced tiiat it is not until such im- 
pression be made upon the heart, that 
the account will prove of any use. Let 
then intreat you to reflect, that what 
a day is to ctcrnify, so is all that this 
world can offer in comparison of what is 
offered to us by God through Jesus 
Christ. Then let us for a while throw 
the world and the things of the world 
from our minds, and come and inquire to* 
getlter concerning the foundation of the 
hopes we cherish of living in a state of 
improved felicity and joy, when the 
world in which we now live shall, by the 
breath of Him who called it into exis- 
tence, have been dissolved! 

We are expressly told by our Saviour, 

that "God so loved the world, that he 

gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 

ever believcth in Him should not pcr- 

^ ish, but have everlasting life; for God 
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^ sent not hb Son into the) world to cdok 
^demn the world, but that the world 
^ through Him might be saved*" 

The queBtion now ky in what does this 
beliei^ so essential to salvatiooy^ consirt? 
Is it enough for us to believe that such a 
person as Jesus Christ came into the 
world, and that he did, and taught, and 
fluflfered, all that is set forth in Uie Gh)9- 
pel ? I imagine it may be very possible 
so far to believe all this, as never-to en* 
fertain any doubt concerok^ it^ and yet 
that the belief should have no effect up- 
M our heart or conduct. And-surriy it 
kno such belief as this that is miftG^t by 
Him, who elsewhere says, ^ It is in vain 
^ that ye call me Lord, Loid, and do not 
^ the things that I say •'^ • • ' 

Is it, then, to believe in him according 
to the bterpretation given of his person 
and doctrines by ^ any particular man or 
set of men ? 

No: for this is to believe in these in- 
terpreters ; not to believe in Jesus Chvist. 



All thnt 13 giren, as discovered by the 
exertion of the rational faculties of any 
uninspired being, is open and liable to the 
investigation of beings equally gifted. We 
ought undoubtedly to yield great defer- 
ence to the opinions of those who are 
our superiors in abilities, and who have 
enjoyed greater opportunities of informa- 
tion; but it is not by taking up such 
opinions implicitly that we are to be sav- 
ed. Still less reason have we to hope, 
from enlisting ourselves under the ban- 
ners of a party ; for though we may ob- 
tain from the power and influence oi' that 
party considerable support in this world, 
its power and influence will be of no use 
to us in the next. Our Saviour, who up- 
on all occasions evinced his perfect know- 
ledge of the human heart, foresaw and 
warned us against this snare. "I am 
** come in my father's name," said he, 
** and ye believe me not: if another 
" aha]l come in his own name, him ye will 
** receive. IIuw can ye believe which re- 
10* 
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" ceive honour one of aoothcr, and seek 
** not the honour that comcth fron 
"God?" 

The IsraeHtes who had heard with 
fear and trembling tlie voice of God, 
when he declared himself from Sinai, and 
who had seen the wonders that he did, 
could not doubt the evidence of theu* 
seoses. They did not doubt. And yet 
we are told that they were kept back 
from the promised land on account of 
their unbelief. Now this unbelief of 
theirs could not have been in the undei^ 
standing, but in the spirit of their bcarta. 
By the same sort of unbelief we shall be « 
equally disqualified. Belief in the Son 
of God, and in all that he has revealed, 
must be cherished in the heart as an ac- 
tive principle, before it can avail u» as a 
hope of salvation. It will be here as in 
the common afCairs of life: when we se^ 
riously believe, we shall act accordii^lj'. , 
Let uB aee if we can illustrate this hy aa 
example. 
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You know the properties of the mag- 
\ 'net, aiid have seen the use made of it in 
. the mariner's compass. Convinced by 
Inxperience of the invariable iidelitj of 
fJhis extraordindty guide, the European 
• vailor launches out into tlie expanse of 
«cean, and trusting, without doubt or he- 
sitation, to the direction of his metallic 
conductor, ventures to explore seas and 
regions which were never before explor- 
' "ed by any of the human race. Here you 
see faith a principle of action. 

Let us now suppose that an English 
ship touches at one of the lately discover- 
ed islands in the Southern Ocean, and 
that the captain having, to gratify the 
curiosity of the natives, explained the na- 
ture of the mariner's compass, makes them 
a present of it at his departure. 

The natives, quite proud of their ac- 
quisition, boast of it to all their neigh- 
I fcours, as a charm, which will, whenever 
I they please, waft them to the land of 
I the strangers. But^ while they thus 
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boast, they never attempt to um the pre- 
cious gift Their belief in its fidelity b 
not sufficiently strong to conquer their 
apprehensions. They dread as much as 
ever the consequence ctf losing sight of 
land. The compass is therefore totbem 
of no use : it is a mere nominal benefit, 
tending only to increase their pride and 
self-importance. It is, in short, to them 
just what Christian faith is to numbers 
who call themselves Christians — it makes 
no sort of alteration in their conduct 

Nothing can be more clear^ than that 
our belief, the faith by which we are to 
be saved, is not a passive but an active 
principle. It includes the exercise of all 
the best affections of the heart, and all 
the powers of the understanding. Our 
love to God, the necessary consequence 
of our faith, is not only to be sincere, but 
energetic. ^Thou shalt love the Lord 
^ thy God with all thy hearty and with all 
^ thy mind^ and with all thy strength.^ 
The love of our fellow creMures (the 
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benevolent principle) is to be exerted 
with similar activity. '* Thou shalt love 
" tby neighbour as thyself." These two 
commandments, which comprise the sum 
of all moral and religious duties, are of 
universal authority, and alFord to every 
individual a never failing test, whereby 
to judge of his opinions, his habits, and 
his conduct. They are at (he same time 
of such universal application, that they 
may be considered as addressed to the 
whole human race. The love of God 
was indeed a duty incumbent upon all his 
creatures. Those to whom he was only 
known as the world's creator, owed him 
gratitude for the blessings of existence ; 
and from those whom he had favoured 
■with the superior light of a particular 
revelation, who had been instructed by 
his prophets and lived in the actual en- 
joyment of benefits which he had promis- 
ed, and which he had specified, a still 
greater degree of gratitude was due. But 
if love, and reverence, and gratitude, in- 




crease in proportion to the benefits rei 
ccived, to love the Lord our God with 
ail our heart, and mind, and strengtli, 
must be the inevitable consequence oC 
our behef in the promises of the Gospel. 

The more carefully we examine the 
nature of the additional light thrown UJ^ 
on the divine government by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the more complete^ 
ly shall we be convinced of our superior 
obligations. It is not in such a rapid 
sketch as the present that these can be 
properly unfolded, nor is my feeble hand 
equal to the momentous task. May the 
bare mention of a few particulars be su& 
ficicnt to awaken reflection, and to cofr 
vey some idea of the magnitude of our 
debt of gratitude to tlio God of our sat 
ration I 

It has, in the first place, given us such 
an assurance of the evil nature of gin, aoji 
of the punishment to which it necessarily 
leads, and the unwillingness of God to 
punish, as all'ords clearer views of the in- 
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finite justice and infinite mercy of the Su- 
preme Being, than were ever before dis- 
played to the hurhan race. Another, 
and to us a most important truth, h;ig 
been by the coming of Jesus Christ re- 
realed, in the assurance it Itas given ub of 
the efficacy of repentance. 

While external ordinances were given 
as the test of obedience, obedience was 
required to be perfect. But the test of 
obedience being now changed, no longer 
consisting in the mere observance of out- 
Kard ceremonies, but in the inuard puri- 
ty and uiisinning righteousness of the 
heart, the goodness of God, in compas- 
sion to our intirmilics, has thrown open 
the gates of mercy to the penitent offen- 
der. This is a source of gratitude un- 
known before. How much is it augment- 
ed by the assurance of pardon being giv- 
en by Him in w!mm we believe as the 
nedialor betweenGod and man! by Him 
*• who ever liveth to make intercession 
•• for uo," and who has solemnly dcclar- 
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ed that be will be with us to the end al 
the world ! 

All that has been revealed of the Holj 
S|»rit, ID his office of sanctifier, calk lft:e« 
wise for our highest gratitude.. Can we 
look up wUh hope for this divine assis- 
tance, and be insensible to the goodness 
efourCrod? Can we beseech him to pu* 
rify our hearts bj the blessed influence 
of his Holj Ghost, without experiencing 
such emotions as must infallibly lead to 
an exercise of all the best aifections of 
the soul ? These, had nothii^ more than 
these been revealed to us by the comiDg 
of the Messiah, would have afforded «i£- 
ficient argument for gratitude, and love, 
and reverence, towards our Saviour and 
our God. . But still the future world 
would have been wrapt in darkness. 
The promises given to the children of 
Israel would have been accomplished, 
but accomplished in the annihilation of 
hope. 

It was not thus that the Almighty had 



ordained. By Jesus Christ new and more 
gracious promises were made and ratified. 
By his mysterious suiTerings and voluu- 
tary death, we are assured that we shall 
be saved iVora the power of death; that 
is to say, that death shall not destroy our 
souls. By bis resurrection and ascension, 
we have a farther assurance of the faith- 
fulness with which God will perform the 
promise of eternal life to all who on their 
part faithfully fullil the conditions of the 
ei^gement. 

' It would surely be superfluous to point 
out what strong additional motives we 
have for devoting our heart, and miod, 
and strength, in love to " him who thus 
loved us." If wc truly believe, we can- 
iliot fait to fulfil this great commandrocnt. 
And if the love of God dwells in our 
Jiearts, it will be impossible for us to give 
admittance to the feelings of malevolence 
towards any of his creatures. 

Our passions often appear contradicto. 

♦ n 
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ry, because we are at different tirues uo* 
der the influence of different inclinations, 
and impelled by diSerent desires. But 
every good, and amiable, and generoifi 
affection that we clierish, tends to incline 
our hearts to exercise affections that are 
akin to it ; while every seltish and malev- 
olent passion tends to render us still 
more selfish and malevolent. This we 
all know to be true from every day's es- 
perience. Suppose you wished to touch 
the heart of a friend in favour of some 
very poor distrestied object, whom yea 
greatlv commiserated : what moment 
would you think most favourable for 
yom- purpose? Would it be when yott 
saw this friend agitated by resentmentt 
and expressing all the fury of rage and 
disappointment? No: you would be too 
wise for this. You would never expect 
that your friend, while under the iuflih 
ence of such passions, would listen lo 
your tale of pity. You would wait for a 
more favourable moment: and what mt> 
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ment would appear to you more favour- 
able, than that in which you saw his 
heart glowing with fenent gratitude to- 
wards a benefactor, from whom he had 
just received some signal instance of af- 
fection ? 

Thus you may [jer^eive in what man- 
ner the continual exercise of the feelings 
of reverence, and love, and gratitude, to- 
wards God, prepares the heart for exer- 
cising all the kind and benevolent affec- 
tions towards man. There is throughout 
the whole system of revelation, nothing 
incongruous. One part supports and as- 
sists another. If we are commanded to 
subdue all the malevolent passions, we 
are at the same time taught how to con- 
quer them ; and if we sincerely and con- 
scientiously follow the instructions we 
have received from divine wisdom, evil 
passions may assail, but they will never 
reign over us. 

I may appeal to you in the words of 
St. Paul — " Remember ye not, that when 
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^ I was yet with you i told you thefe 
^ thki^ .^ ^ Now our Lord Jesus ChriBt 
^hkmell^ and Ged er^n our Father, 
* whieh hath loired us^ and ^en us eye^ 
^ lasting ccmselation and good hope thro' 
^ grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish 
^ you IB every good word and work!" 

Adieu. 
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Jeareat Lady Elizabeth, 

I HATE, in my last letter, represented 
to you that an increase of love and rev- 
erence towards God must ensue as an in- 
evitable consequence of our belief in the 
doctrines revealed by Jesus Christ I 
have likewise ahewn you that the per- 
petual exercise of love and gratitude to- 
wards a Being of inBnite purity and per- 
fection, must introduce dispositions highly 
favourable towards our fellow creatures, 
now proceed to take a more particular 
view of the additional light thrown upon 
the foundation of moral principle, and the 
consequent advantages derived to virtue 
frooi the instructions of our Saviour. : 
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The chief advantage derived from the 
gift of reason is, that it enables maui to 
profit by experience. To a proper ap- 
plication of the knowledge accumulated 
from this source, we owe all the im- 
provements of society, all the wisdom of 
philosophy, and all the laws that govern 
the several states and kingdoms of the 
world. 

Wherever the inestimable gift of rea- 
»on had been most eifectually improved, 
there virtue was painted in the fairest 
colours, and vice described as most hate^ 
ful and injurious. Among the heathens 
many wise men had from time to time 
arisen, who gave excellent instructions 
concerning the advantages resulting (rota 
a strict adherence to truth, integrity and 
justice; and who, with great force of 
reasoning, warned men of the consequen- 
ces of giving themselves up to their sel- 
fish and wicked passions. 

Now all that these wise men had by 
(he use of the reason given fronvGod dis- 
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covered of moral truth, was bj Jesus 
Christ strengthened and confirmed. In 
what he added to their discoveries, he 
did not oppose, but assisted the Hght of 
reason, ntid enabled it to shine farther 
and brighter than it had ever done be- 
fore. 

The heathen philosophers naay be 
compared to men who laboured (o re- 
move a mass of iron ore from a bed oi' 
roagnet. In vain did they exert their 
strength against the power of attraction, 
It proved too potent for their feeble ef- 
forts to overcome. It required know- 
ledge which they had not to perceive the 
cause, and skill beyond what they pos- 
sessed, to remove it. 

Happiness — the object of alt hearts, 
or, to carry on the metaphor, the univer- 
sal magnet — was, by the doctrines of our 
Saviour, elevated to its true and proper 
aituation. ** Where your treasure is, 
* there will your heart be also." 

The assurance which he brought of 
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that happiness to which he thus directed, 
us, shook to the foundation the strong 
holds of pride and selfishness, which arc 
bound by bonds stronger than those of 
iron to the present world. These he, in 
the language of scripture, ^ broke ason- 
** der like a potter's vessel.*' Through 
faith in his promises the present world 
must even so far lose its influence over 
our hearts as to prevent us from purchas- 
ing any of the gratifications it afibrds, at 
the risk of losing the infinitely greater 
happiness to which we aspire, and which, 
if we depend on him, we shall without 
doubt obtain. * 

Thus you perceive what great advan^ 
tages the Christian moralist has over the 
heathen. For though virtue does often 
promote, nay, does generally promote 
the happiness of its votaries in this 
world, it does not always do so, but in ma* 
ny instances quite the reverse ; and there 
are by whom this may be read, and 
^hose consciences will bear witness that 
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I speak from my own koowledge of this 
fact. 

A heathen philosopher would tell ub, 
that virtue ie its own reward ; and 
that the consciousness of having through 
pure and generous motives undertaken a 
generous and noble action, ought to con- 
sole us for all the misery with which, 
throi^h the baseness or ingratitude of 
others, it may have been repaid. Chris- 
tianity sets this in a still clearer light 
It teaches, that the state of probation in 
which we are placed, is not only a trial 
of virtue, hut of faith; and that the 
mortificatiotfS which we at any time 
meet in the performance of our duty, 
may be converted by God into essential 
beneiits to ourselves and others. The 
use which it teaches us to make of the 
disappointments we thus receive, is in 
its nature very superior to that which 
the heathen morality above alluded toin- 
culcetes. It does not permit us to delude 
ourselves with vain ideas of our own su- 
perior virtue, but to give thanks to Goi^ 
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for (he grace that he has vouchsafed to 
bestow upon us; and, while we resign to 
him the completion of the event, in 
which we may have been disappointed, 
zealously to watch over our own hearts, 
lest there should have sprung, from the 
opposition we have encountered, any ma- 
lignant passion, any root of bitterness. 
By such an anxious inquiry into the mo-' 
tives and consequences of our actions, 
an effectual check is given to our prid^ 
without abating any thing of our zeal to 
promote the interests of others. ThuB- 
injuries are converted into oenefits, and^ 
our enemies become our inetruclors ia 
righteousness. And here you will ob- 
serve how faith assists us to obey the com-, 
mandment, and how our obedience tends 
lo augment our faith. There is no pre% 
cept in the Gospel so much insisted upoa 
and so frequently repeated as the daty-, 
of forgiveness. It is delivered with a^ 
strictness and precision which puts it out 
of the power of dulness to mistake, or of 
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aophistry to elude. We must forgive, if 
we lio]>e to be forgiven. Aod that our 
own hearts may not deceiTe us, we must 
forgive, not in words only, but evince our 
sincerity by our deeds. We arc not only 
•* to bless those that curse us, but to do 
** good to those who hate us, and to pray 
'*Jbr tlwse xcho dtspitefuJIy use us andper- 
•* seCHte us." 

Our Saviour was not the first who en- 
forced this duty of forgiveness. It was, 
with certain restrictions and exceptions, 
recommended by many of the heathen 
moralists, ft is spoken of by Solomon 
as a proof of wisdom : " The discretion 
" of a wise man deferreth his anger ; and 
** it is his glory to pass over a transgres- 
•* sion."* " If thine enemy be hungry," 
aays he also, in another place, "give him 
** bread to eat ; if he be thirsty, give him 
"water to drink; for thus sliait thou 
•* heap coals of fire upon his head, and 
" (he Lord shall reward thee."t The 
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Mtme charity 10 mH oqly.MoonMVie&ded 
by our bleased Xiord, but^i^pBied aa a 
GonditioB of 'our own salvat^ ; and apt 
only the action but the motiye muBt ba 
pure. Occasions may occur, when I^ 
doing good to those who hav^e injured Qfl» 
we may in the highest degree gratify our 
own pride, and inflict upon our enemy 
the severest mortification. But this is 
not the spirit of the GospeL We are to 
do good, hoping fir nothdng ^etn, bavii^ 
no selfish yiew, no yain-gloriouB aiiOi 
but from motiyes of pure beneyolencet 
Where the principles of Christianity have 
neyev touched the heart, this may appear 
extremely difiicult ; but let us see whetb- 
"^r to those who haye truly embraced 
these princi|:Jes, it be really so difficult 
as it at first appears. 

If we exercise ourselyes to haye con* 
sciences void of offence towards God and 
towards man, by whom are we likely to 
be injured ? We may, in the first pLacCi 
make enemies of those who mistake our 
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characters. But thougli their false judg- 
ment conccfDing us oiay lessen our opin- 
ion of tlieir penetration, it ouglit not to 
detract from our cBteeni. What pro- 
ceeds from mistake, we can have no diffi- 
culty to forgive, even upon worldly pnu- 
ciples. How much less, when we con- 
sider the persons, by whom we have been 
thus oiTendcd, as betugs with whom we 
hope to live in cordial amity throughout 
the ages of eternity; as beings beloved 
■f Him, to whom all the heirs of immor- 
tality are alike indebted. If our hearts 
are fixed on the promises of the Gospel, 
aJi the importance which pride is apt to 
give to trifles of momentary duration wll! 
he at anend. Who would distress tlicm- 
..•elves about a mistake, which they i\erc 
aertain would in a few Beeting minutes 
he cleared up ? And are we not certain, 
that the time approaches when we shall 
he seen as wc really are ? " When our 
** Father, who seeth in secret, shall re- 
ward U9 openly ; and when that which 
i2 
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** we hare spoken secretly, and in the ear 
^ in closets^ shall be proclaimed" to the 
congregated universe ? 

If we have been injured, net thro' mis* 
take, but wiliul malice, the persons capa- 
ble of such depravity are, beyond all oth- 
er objects, deserving of our pity. It is our 
duty to defend ourselves and others a- 
gainst them: but in every such instance the 
heart of a sincere Christian will breathe 
the same sentiments as were uttered 
by Him, who with no less truth than 
benevolence exclaimed, ^ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do!^^ 
They indeed know not whcU they doj who 
^ve^way to the dictates of their passions, 
and rush blindfold on their own destruo^ 
tion! And can those who observe and are 
convinced of thi6,retain resentment against 
beii^ who act under the impulse of such 
infatuation ? Ob, no ! When we look for- 
ward to the consequences of such action^ 
we think no longer of ourselves ; we cxily 
consider hpw it may be possible to save^ 
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bow it may be practicable to warn, them 
ofdieir danger. 

Let lis suppose, that as we arc walk- 
ing in the fields, we are overtaken by an 
unhappy maniac, bent on self-destruction^ 
and that in his eagerness to reach the 
gulph into which he is about to plunge, 
he happens to jostle or to hurt us; should 
we consider him an object of resentment ? 
Surely, no. The injury we had received 
would, in the consideration of bis misery, 
be forgotten; and the wish to deliver 
and to save would be neither the less ar- 
dent nor the less sincere for all that he 
had made us sutler. 

' Such is the light in which we arc 
taught by the Gospel to view the tres- 
passes committed against us by those 
who are under the malignant inlluence of 
miful passion. If we are desirous of 
their eternal happiness, we cannot with 
Ihis desire cberish any sort of ill-will in 
■mir hearts towards them. If we do not 
it, nay, if we are not ansious con- 
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wraing it; we are no true Cbnstiaai^.wf 
are still hi the- bonds of wiquty^ So 
tbat you see how true the propofitioo 
was with which I set ouWrthat faith 
hwds to the fulfilment of the oommaodi* 
nent ; or, in other words, that our moral; 
and rel^jouB f»4nciple& mutaatlji assist 
and augment each other. 

If we belieye in Jesus €bri8t as the 
fnvoked Messiah, we must kx>k Ant- 
ward to that state of future hacppiMOS 
which be has purchased for ua by his 
blood, and which he has promised as ear 
inheritalnce : an inheritance, of whicli we 
shall certainly be put in possessien if we 
follow his steps, but which we shall as 
certainly mise if we take any other di- 
rection. 

Eyery precept that he enjoins has a 
double tendency : it not only putq ub on 
the r^ht road, but Ihcilitates our pro- 
gress, hf removing those obstacles whicb 
would have proved too difficult for us t6 
sfHinoimt^ ' 
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V The tendency which all the preceptF 
"of Climlianity are observed to have to- 
'Wards increasing the benevolent affec- 
tions, has obtained for them some degree 
tf respect, even from those who hold its 
^doctrines in contempt. The proud do 
lot like pride In others; the hard-heart- 
ed do not wish to be in their turn treated 
'ith cruelly. Those who are false, de- 
sitful and unjust, feel and acknowledge 
benefit which they derive from truth, 
iDcerlty and justice, in those with whom 
'tiiey deal ; and thus, though the wicked 
iturally abhor the righteous, they are 
'^tften forced to pay an involyntary tribute 
to their virtues. 

Let us, however, observe, that the 

rirtucs which meet with the approba- 

■tion of the worldly-minded, are not al- 

'aya those in which they are themsclvee 

it deficient. There is nothing more 

•mmon than to hear people extolling 

rtain virtues at the expense of others, 

12* 



Md putting all tk^ir tnist and coDfidmce 
in the ptrformaoce of omi daM Cif dutiei^ 
to tha exclusioB of the rest. * These 
^ ought je to hare done,^^ said ovf Lordi 
^and not to> leaye the othei^ undone.^ 
So much pains did he take to giiafd as 
against this fatal snaire^ thai no one can 
Mad his discoufses with att^Eiticvi^ and 
not be conyinced tliat partia) obediense 
has no> vight to the promnes of the Gos- 
pel 

In the forosaticm of rel^ious princtpisy 
^is is % point of too much inportance to 
be passed slightlj over. The analogj* 
between tbotf eyelation given by Moses, 
and that dispensed by Jesus Christ, maj 
enablo us to ex]!Jain it. 

L have befDre remarked, that as the 
reward promised hy Moses cobsiBted itf 
objects of sense, et:temal ordmanees were^ 
appointed as the test of obedience. - The 
%st thk^ commanded was to put awaj 
all lUkft gode from amoi^ them ; to de* 
atroj all the idols which they had foolisb- 
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Vy worshiped; and to serve the Lord 
their God, and none other God but he. 

Now let US supjtose, that after receiv- 
in^ this commandment the children of Is- 
rael had said one to another, " Wei), we 
" must shew some sort of obedience to 
•* this commandment ; we must sacrifice 
" t«ome ol' our idols, or we shall lose all 
** chance of getting to this land of pro- 

* mise. But we need not surely destroy 
" thern all !" 

** I," says one, " will cheerfully part 
*• with my idols of silver; but 1 shall 
•• keep my little idol of gold in the sanc- 

* tuary which I have chosen." " And 
•• for my share," says another, " I care 

* not for my golden images, but I have ft 

* certain idol of silver, which 1 would not 

* part with for (he world. That 1 must 

* at all events retain." 

Can we imagine that such a partial 
obedience as this would have obtained 
llie promise ? Let us then make the 
•ppltc-atioo to otirselvcB. 
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By our Saviour a promise is giyen, 
wbichy though in its nature spiritual, is 
made in terms no less explicit than that 
published by Moses. In order to obtaiD 
it, we are to put away eyery object, the 
love of which is incompatible with the 
supreme love due to God, and inconsist- 
ent with that unqualified benevolence 
which is due to our fellow ' creatures. 
Instead of the idols of gold and of silver, 
we are commanded by the Son of (rod 
to destroy the power of each selfish, sen- 
sual, or vindictive passion, which has ob- 
tained an ascendancy in our breasts. We 
are not only to destroy them, but to culti- 
vate the affections that arc most oppo- 
site to them; endeavouring to follow in 
all things the perfect example of our 
blessed Lord*. 

No one can study the Gospel, and say, 
that we have there any authority for 
hoping that less than this will in any wise 
entitle us to the reward. Though, in 
mercy to our infirmities^ our sincere en- . 
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deavours are, through the merits of Jesui 
Christ, accepted, in lieu of that perfect 
•bedience of which he was the pattern, 
we have not the slightest reascm to put 
any confidence in endeavours that are 
•nly partial. We must, in all things, 
aim to " be perfect, even as he is per- 
■ feet." 

Conscious as we are of our own weak- 
ness, this seems to us a hard sajing, and 
we are willing to flj to any subterfuge 
by which we can elude ila slnctness. 
Let U8, however, not give way to de- 
spair. God does not require above 
what we are able to perform; nor does 
he leave us without assistance. As he 
spake by his servant Moses, so he still 
speaks to those who have turned their 
faces to go towards the promised land. 
" Be strong, and of a good courage ; fear 
■ not, nor be afraid, for the Lord thy 

• God it is he that doth go with thee; 

* he will not fail thee nor forsake thee." 

The nature of that assistance which is 
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afforded by the institutions of the Gospel, 
shall form the subject of my next epistle. 
My strength and spirits are at present 
too much exhausted to proceed. Adieu ! 

Feb. 18, 1806. 
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f I HAVE no doubt that you, my dear 

and amiable pupil, will find the part of 
the subject upon which we are now about 
to enter extremely interesting. It indeed 
comes home to every heart ; since we may 
assure ourselves, that llie assistance 
which God has offered will, if accepted, 
prove effectual in promoting our eternal 
happiness, and that it cannot be rejected 
without endangering our own souls. 

The assistance of God's holy spirit is 
so explicitly declared in every page of 
the Gospel as one of the blessings pur- 
chased for us by our Saviour's death, 
that it has been established as a leading 
doctrine of the Christian faith. By per- 
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sons of warm imagination and weak jadgf- 
ment it has indeed been misrepresented 
and misunderstood; but the truths of 
Scripture are not to be brought into 
question because they have been pe^ 
yerted by the fancies of visionaries and 
enthusiasts. If we have any faith in the 
promises made by Jesus Christ, we must 
believe that this assistance from God wiQ 
be given to all who piously and sincerely 
use the appointed means, and for the ap 
pointed purposes. 

The purposes for which it is appoint- 
ed, are, in different passages of Scripturei 
particularly specified. They are these. 
To increase our faith, to rectify our wills, 
to elevate our affections, and to purii^ 
our hearts. The fruits of the spirit are 
declared to be ^ love, joy, peaces long-suf- 
*' fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
** ness, temperance." These are the vii^ 
tues which were exemplified in Him who 
^ had not the spirit given by measure un- 
^ to faim." They are the virtues whidi 
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he requires : but not the virtues which 
without the aid of divine grace are prac- 
ticable. 

Each and all of those I have enumeral- 
cd are opposed by the pride of the hu- 
man heart. They arc likewise opposed 
by selfishness: and to overcome both 
pride and selfisliness, is a task which we 
cannot of ourselves perform. We must, 
however, do our part ; and the first step 
towards it is to be sensible of our own 
weaknesG. If we are truly sensible that 
we stand in need of divine aid, we shall 
be earnest in our endeavours to obtain it : 
ind this we are expressly told is all that 
is requisite. 

But how are we to know that this 
earnestness ie sincere ? We are to judge 
of uur sincerity in this, by the same rules 
that we judge of it upon other occasions. 
We all know, that when we have truly 
Bet our hearts upon obtaining any object 
which appears desirable to our Jraagina- 
Jions, or which we think will materially 
13 
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contribute to our felicity, we spare iieitlh 
er pains nor trouble ; that it dwells upon 
our thoughts, and excites us to actiye and 
unwearied exertion. Now if we are as 
much in earnest to conquer ererj malig- 
nant passion, and to bring all the desires 
and affections of our heart into subjeo 
tion to the will of God, we shall seek his 
assistance with no less anxiety than we 
bestow on the trifling concerns of life. 

Whether we have or have not this sio- 
cere and hearty desire for divine aid 
ought then to be the first, as it is the most 
important, question we can put to our own 
hearts. If this desire be kindled in our 
souls, we shall sedulously employ what- 
ever means God has been pleased to ap- 
point for the accomplishment of our ob- 
ject. Some of these are general, to be 
applied according to the circumstances in 
which the individual is placed; other 
means of grace are special, and incum- 
bent on all who do not wilfully reject the 
offers of salvation. 
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Of those which arc general, we must 
reckon the careful and anslous improve- 
ment of every talent entrusted to us ; ex- 
ternal or intellectual, adventitious or in- 
fjerent. Time, fortune, influence, the 
ig'ifts of the understanding, and the dispo- 
liitions of the heart, are talents for which 
,%rc are to bo responsible; and as it lias 
flea&ed the goodness of God to grant a 

Rromise of blessing upon the proper use 
f every talent, the conscientious employ- 
ment of them becomes a means of grace, 
and enables us to look up with humble 

rifidencc for the assistance of our God. 
WhaleVer tends to clierlsh the amiable 
and benevolent affections ought to be con- 
sidered as a means of grace. Every in- 
nocent pleasure and enjoyment will, if 
viewed in this light, be doubly gratifying; 
as, while it unbends the mind, and gives 
elasticity to the spirits, it will excite emo- 
tion« of thankfulness, which always atTord 
a delightful exercise to the Iicnrt. 

Far from us be the gloomy bigotry 
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which casts a dark cloud oyer the saif- 
shine of life, and represents the God of 
Mercies as a tyrant delighting in human 
misery. Let us consider him as the pa- 
rent who wills our happiness and rejoices 
in our felicity; and who, to secure U8 
from the fatal mistakes to which our own 
ignorance would expose us, has kindly 
warned us against indulging in any plea- 
sure that is not the acknowledged gift of 
his unbounded love. This is the test of 
lawful enjoyment : whatever can be en- 
joyed with innocence, ought to be enjoy- 
ed with thankfulness. By keeping this 
steadily in view, the blessings of life will 
be converted into means of grace ; and 
every circumstance in our lot, prosperous 
and adverse, be rendered equally instru- 
mental in forwarding the work of our 
.salvation. 

Prayer, and the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord's supper, which are de- 
nominated special means of grace, will 
upon examination be found so admirably 
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fadaptcd to render us tlic assistance of 
^whtcli we stand so much in need, as (o 
hear evident testimony to the divine wis- 
i<dom of Him by whom tliey were appoint- 
ed. Prayer cannot indeed properly be 
Mtermed an institution of the Gospel, as it 
I was practised by people of all rebgions; 
but it was by Jesus Christ that its nature 
and object were defined; and it is only as 
Jiis directions arc attended to that it will 
J>e found a means of grace. 

Prayer, as taught by human wisdom, is 
either llie result of superstitious dread, 
'or the effusion of some present passion, 
■^nd can in neither instance tend to purify 
'the heart. By human wisdom, addresses 
to (he Deily Iiave always been framed 
hto suit some particular occasion or cir- 
lumstances; but the prayer taught by 
Jesus is suited to the wants and circum- 
Msnces of all mankind. This is, indeed, 
h (listingnishin^ I'eaturc in all the institu- 
lions of the Gospel. 
' From the be£(inning of the world, if 
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has 80 happened, that the eyer-Huctuat- 
ing tide of time has, in all societies, grad- 
aally effected such changes, as to render 
the laws and rules that were -necessaiy 
and proper at one period, unnecessary 
and improper at another. Ceremonies 
that have, at the time of their institution, 
appeared the perfection of wisdom, seem 
in after times ridiculous and absurd* But 
though human wisdom must haye discoy* 
ered this, human pride has ever interpos* 
ed to prevent any use from being made 
of the discovery; and consequently all 
la¥^s and ordinances promulged by hu- 
man authority have been issued as' if 
they were to be in force for evei^. 

The law of Moses, instituted. by Grod 
for a particular purpose, was declared to 
be only for a season, and as introductory 
to that law of holiness which was to be 
everlastingly binding. By our Sayiour 
that law of holiness was published ; and 
as it was intended, so it was adapted^ for 
every age and every nation-— calculated 
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to endure while ttic sun shall hold his 
place in the iirmamenl, while the planets 
of our system shall continue to run their 
course around his radiant orb. " Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but his 
words shall never pass away." By no 
revolutions of time can they be made ob- 
solete, by no changes in the state of soci- 
ty can they be rendered useless. While 
man continues what he is, a being com- 
pounded of soul and body, having appe- 
tites and passions, intellect and atfcctions 
capable of being called forth by their 
proper objects, the institutions of the 
Gospel shall continue to be etfectual. 

Such of the precepts of human wisdom 
as do not in process of time become use- 
less, are, wlienever they descend to par- 
ticulars, circumscribed in their use; for 
they are adapted to the condition either 
of the rich or of the poor, of the young or 
uf the old. It IS tlio precepts of Jesus 
Christ alone that speak to every heart. 
In prosperity and in adversity, in grief 
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and lo joy, in youth and in age, they are 
still found applicable to the present situ- 
ation and circumstances; a certain proof 
that tliey are founded upon such a 
knowledge of the nature of man, as 
could only be obtained by Him who made 
him. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate this ob^ 
servation by some remarks upon the du- 
ty of prayer, and the rules laid down by 
by our Saviour with regard to the per- 
formance of that important duty. 

The worship of the Supreme Being 
was a natural consequence of a belief in 
his existence. In the heathen world, 
where that belief degenerated into the 
most absurd superstition and idolatry, the 
worship was as impure as the faith in 
which it originated. Many of the gods 
adored by the pagans were believed to 
delight in cruelty and all manner of wick- 
edness ; and this led their deluded vota* 
ries to imagine that they should obtain 
the favour of beings more powerful than 
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themselves by the practice of similar vi- 
ces. Thieves, and drunkards, and Hare, 
had each their several patrons in ihe 
pantheon of heathen divinities. The evi- 
dent tendency of such unhallowed wor- 
ship was to make people more and more 
vicious, and to harden them in their ini- 
quities. 

Through Abraham and his descend- 
ants, God had in mercy preserved the 
knowledge of the divine unity and of the 
purity and moral perfection of the divine 
character. The God of Israel was wor- 
shiped as a God of holiness. He was 
represented as not hearing sinners, but a6 
lending a willing ear to the [irayer of the 
just, and the destitute. But though the 
Jews knew and acknowledged this, many 
amongst them deceived themselves into 
an opinion, that they should be accepted 
of God if they strictly observed all the 
outward forms of their religion, and paid 
a minute attention to all its rites and cer- 
emonies. Nor was this their only motive. 
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An appearance of devotion was then the 
fashion. They who sought popularity 
prayed; but they prayed that they 
might be seen of men! ** Verily, verily," 
said our blessed Lord, ^ they shall have 
" their reward T' Their reward they 
certainly had. They desired popularity, 
and they obtained it ; but it became a 
snare for their souls ! 

Our Saviour, whose doctrines are not 
only directed against all actual trans- 
gression, but against all those corruptions 
of the heart which are the sources of 
self-deception, as well as of hypocrisy, 
while he pointed out the abuse of prayer, 
described in most explicit terms its ad- 
vantages. ^^ Ask, and it shall be g^ven 
^^you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
'^ and it shall be opened unto you. For 
«( every one that asketh receiveth ; and 
'' he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
^^ that knocketh it shall be opened. For 
^^ what man is there of you, whom if his 
^ son ask bread will he give him a stone ? 
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" or if he ask a li=li will he give him a 
"serpent? If ye, being evil, know how 
" fo give good gifts to your children, 
*' how much more shall your Father 
" which is in heaven give good things to 
" them which ask him! Therefore" (ob- 
serve, I pray you, the force of this con- 
necting adverb, as it evidently implies, 
that on no other terms can we expect 
our prayers to be heard,) " Therefore, all 
"things whatsoever ye would that men 
" should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets." 

The difficulty of acting thus is denoted 
in the passage immediately following, 
where this line of conduct is described, 
metaphorically, as the path which leads 
to life, "strait and narrow;" in opposition 
to that pride and uncharitableness, de- 
scribed as the wide gate and broadway 
that leadcth to destruction. 

Pride and BcHishness are represented 
thi^>ughout the Scriptures as the great 
enemies of oiir snivation; humility and 
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benevolence as the genuine offspring of a 
true and lively faith. All the institu- 
tions of the Gospel offer us assistance in 
combating the former, and tend to im- 
plant and cherish the latter in our hearts. 
Prayer htd by the Pharisees been so far 
perverted, as to have become a mean of 
augmenting the spirit of pride and self- 
importance. It was by Jesus Christ 
erected into a barrier against the en- 
croachment of each sinful passion ; and 
by its operation in purifying the affec- 
tions, to render us heirs of the kingdom 
of God. 

The direct instructions which our Sa- 
viour has given us upon this subject, must 
surely be deemed worthy of serious at- 
tention by those who profess to believe 
in him. With the form of words ill 
which he instructed us to pray, we are 
all familiar; but perhaps that very cir- 
cumstance may sometimes prevent their 
making a due impression upon the mind. 
Let us examine this divine composition^ 
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and we shall be sensible that every peti- 
tion it contains is m such perfect unison 
with all he taught, that it may be consid- 
ered as an epitonae of his doctrines; cal- 
culated to impress them upon our heai'ts, 
and to call us to a perpetual remembrance 
of the spirit which they inculcated. 

When we contemplate the works of 
God, and behold such astonishing proofs 
of power and greatness, we are apt lo 
shrink in dismay on recollecting our own 
.copiparalive insignificance, and lo say 
with the PsalmUt, ^' Lord, what is man, 
** that thou art mindful of him ; or the 
SOD of man, that thou visitest him!" 

By our Saviour we ai-e taught to look 
to the Eternal Governor of the universe 
.with other sensations than those of doubt 
or terror; encouraged to address our- 
selves to him, not as to a sovereign re- 
moved from us by tlie awful state of in- 
approachable majesty, but as c father ; 
1U\ appellation so endearing, so connected 
X4 
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with the ideas of love and coDfideoce, as 
to speak peace to the trembling heart, 
and tranquillize the timid soul. 

In addressing him as Our Fatherj we 
are reminded of our fraternal connecti(m 
with the whole human race. We are 
reminded that our situation in socie^ 
makes no difference in his sight, but that 
^ as a father pitieth his children, so God 
** pitieth all who love him.'* Experience 
assures us how necessary it is to have 
such reflections often forced upon us, in 
order to check those passions, which the 
too great value we place upon the things 
of this world has a perpetual tendency to 
inflame. 

Those who are doomed to eat the bit* 
ter bread of dependence, or to drink of 
the cold cup of poverty, find it difficult 
to look with a benevolent eye on the 
possessors of wealth. They feel indig- 
nant at the pride which they deem in* 
separable from riches, without reflecting 



dial it is from pride their indignation' 
springs.* 



* A< ui illutlration or Ihii Initb, nany apt qaatationi 
■aJght be given fiom Ihe waik! o[ Itie sages or antiquilj 
BDd the inoralisli of our own timej. The 
of mentsl luperiority eipeoiallj makei it Jiffioult lo bear 
with patience "the proud man') conlunie);,'' Dor Is it 
pOMible lo rotliear sjuipathttrng in llie feelings (hut are 
thus excited. Who can petuse the inilignanl elTusiona of 
theScoltitli |>ea>anl Burui, without giving waj (or themo- 
tneat lo h wme of injustice t How deeply mutt Ub have 
Ml when he Ihuiexpreued hioiaell '. 

Blow, blaw, ye windi, with beaiier guEt ! 
Aitiln««, il<>>uUluer-l<|[iiiEritMt! 
Deteend, ye chilly amothering aiiawsl 
Not all your rage, ai now united, ihowa 
Mora hani Diklciadness, unrelenting, 
Vengeful malice, unrepentjng, 
I Than beaTen-illumiD'd nmn an brolher man beilom; 

Kvenio the peaceful rural vbIe, 
Trnlh, weeping, telli Ihe m 
How paroper*d Luiury, Flattery by her aide, 
(The pnrnaile empoisoning her ear) 
With all Ibe lervile wretches in the rear, 
Looki o'er proud properly, aitended wide, 
And tyea the aimple rustic hind 
A crettlurc of another kind : 
Some eoaraer lubt lance, unrefined, 
PPtoceil Tor hetlordly a>a Ihua far, thui vile beloirl 
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The distinctions of society are not otdf 
essential in a political, but necessary in a 
moral, point of view, as means of exer- 
cising and proving our virtue. Whatever 
tendency they may have to inspire the 
feelings of selfishness or malevolence, (and 
that they have such tendency cannot 
be disputed) the spirit of devotion pro- 
vides a remedy for the eviK Inspired 
by it, the owner of the rich domain, 
and the rustic hind who labours if, 
meet with feelings of mutual benignity 
before the throne of grace, and look up 
with equal trust and confidence to that 
Heavenly Father, to whose parental care 
they are alike indebted ; on whose pa- 
rental bounty they alike depend. Rais- 
ing their hearts to Heaven, the seat of 
bis abode, and thq scene of their future 
destination, they anticipate the hour 
when the transient distinctions which 
separate them shall be annihilated, and 
upon the altar of grace sacrifice all the 
unhallowed passions which these distinc- 
lions might have inflamed. 
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Nor is it only the separation occasion- 
ed by external circumstances, that this 
address, if made with becoming serioiis- 
Dess, will remove. It will alleviate the 

ipirit of prejudice, and open our hearts 
to candour and charity. In addressing 
God as our father, we cannot presume to 
circumscribe the comprehensive term, so 

« only to apply it in our minds to those 
who agree with us in opinion, or who are 
connected to us by the bonds oi" amity or 
friendship. No. Our Father is likewise 
the father of those who oppose us; of 
those who tliink ill of us, and who are 
prejudiced against us. In repeating these 
ivords, we pray lor them as for ourselves; 
we entreat for them an equal degree of 
nercy; and by uniting in their supplica- 
tions, acquire the restoration of that be- 
nevolent sympathy, which, without the 

ipjJicalfon of such means, would have 
licen forever lost. 

In expressing oar reverence to the 
«Mue of God, we recognize all the div^ 
14* 
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attributes, and profess our desire to fcfn* 
der that homage universal, bj spreading 
the knowledge of his holiness, so that he 
may be worshiped hj every heart. And 
by this profession we bind ourselves to 
do all in our power to enlighten others, 
and to honour the name of God by the 
sanctity of our lives and the sincerity of 
our devotiour 

In praying that the kingdom of God 
may come, we at once acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Divine government, 
and profess our allegiance to the Divine 
Ruler, whose reign shall be the reign of 
justice, peace, and truth. We therefore, 
by this expression, engage to be the sub- 
jects of that kingdom, and to advance its 
speedy establishment, by our firm adhe- 
rence to the principles which distinguish 
those of whom it is composed. If this 
engagement is made with sincerity, it » 
hardly possible that it can do otherwise 
than influence our conduct. If it does 
Act, every solemn utterance which w» 
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give to this petition shall bear witness 
against us. 

" Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
« heaven." By this explicit declaration 
of BubmlsBion to the divine will, we de- 
clare our resignation to the divine de- 
crees, and our [)errect reliance upon the 
wisdom of Providence. We resign our- 
■elves, and all that is dear to us, to be 
guided and governed by the will of our 
heavenly Father; and pray that all may 
be equally disposed as wc are to do his 

' will, aiid fo he governed by his directions. 
To that sovereign will, we leave the dis- 
posal of all the circumstances of our lot: 

'but, to shew that our dependence for the 
support of life is solely placed on hisgood- 
Ueea, we supplicate him for what is ne- 
cessary to its immediate preservation. 
We supplicate in the name of all : "Give 
* itf this day our daily bread." 
1 That sustenance, in whatever circum- 
stances we are placed, we acknowledge 

-«s his gift. And are we not bound thus 



to acknowledge it? However liberally 
God may have provided for us in the 
abundance of things of this life, are not 
the events of life, and life itself, in hifl 
disposal ? Can wealth ensure to us a con*'' 
tiDuation of our daily bread ? Or is it 
not in the power of God to deprive us of 
the wealth in which we trust ? Let u9' 
then, with gratitude and trust, look up ta' 
the Giver of all good for whatever is ne-* 
cessary to the comfort of our existence;' 
and while in the name of all our brethreD* 
we beseech the Universal Parent for OUT' 
daily bread, let us remember that we arW 
bound to do all in our power to rendet^ 
the prayer effectual. ]f, while we pra^ 
io the Almighty to supply the wants of 
all, we, to whom he has given a super- 
abundance, supply the wants of none; i( 
through carelessness or hardness of hearti 
we permit those to pcrlsli for whom wrf 
beseech God to provide, our prayers will 
ascend to heaven as an oficoce, and i 
supplications as a mockery. 
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In the same breath in which we re- 
quest the food that U essential to the 
preservation of the body, we implore that 
forgiveness of our sins, without which our 
souts must perish everlastingly. How 
are we entitled to this forgiveness .** 
What plea have we to otfer in support 
of our claims upon the divine clemency? 
He who came to publish the glad tidings 
of salvation, and through whose merits 
we alone dare hope for forgivoness, has 
encouraged us to hope for it upon such 
conditions as will, if duly considered, be 
seen as a proper lest of the sincerity of 
•ur repentance. He has taught us to ask 
of God to forgive us our trespasses, as we 

Jorgive those who trespass against tis. 

Surely it cannot be in vain that this duty 
«f forgiveness is thus repeatedly enforced 
upon U9. In a point on which so much 
<lepends, it behoves us to ascertain with 
(iccui'Bcy the precise meaning of the terms 
we make use of. Our Saviour has so well 

' wplained it, as to leave no room for sub- 
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terfuge or evasion. It is not only erroni 
oi" judgment or sins of inadvertency thati 
we here bind ourselves to forgive, but of- 
fences of whatever nature that have beeni 
committed against us. We are not mere-^ 
ly to forgive them in words, but we are 
to forgive them from the heart, which- 
must be so purified from every feeling of. 
mahce and resentment, as to retain not 
desire of revenge, no personal ill-wiU' 
against those who have done or wisbed* 
us evil. Until we have effected this, we» 
cannot say we forgive as we hope to be 
forgiven; nor, while we petition the 
throne of mercy for pardon, on condi- 
tions wliich we do not fulfil, can we hope 
to escape the punishment we so vainly 
with our lips attempt to deprecate. 

While our intercourse with society is 
bounded within the precincts of friendship 
and affection, we are perhaps more likely 
to be led from the path of duly by our part 
tialities than our resentments. There are 
who have passed on to a late stage of life. 
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unconscious of having ever received a wil- 
ful injury from any liumao being; and 
who, from having their hearts perpetual- 
ly exercised by the delightful emotions of 
gratitude and cordial regard, contract ha- 
bits of universal good will and implicit 
nonfidence. Under such circumstances, 
■what room is there for the operation of 
the vindictive passions? But even under 
such circumstances it is necessary to 
" keep the heart with all diligence," since 
this very unsuspecting confidence, should 
it ever be by treachery abused, will give 
to the crime of the offender so deep a 
colouring, as to enhance the difficulty of 
forgiveness. In such seasons of trial, he 
who knows the heart, and witnesses all 
its struggles, will doubtless take pity on 
our weakness. Nor are we, either by 
our Saviour's precepts or example, taught 
an utter insensibility to the treatment we 
receive from others. How pathetically 
did he lament over the obstinate infatua- 
tion of his deluded countrymen! "O 
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^ Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou that kill- 
^^ est the prophets, and stonest them 
^ who are sent unto thee,, how often 
^^ would I hav« gathered thy children to* 
^ gether, as a hen doth gather her brood 
" under her wings, and ye would not! 
^ Behold, your house is left unto yoa 
« desolate !'» 

It is not, therefore, sufficient that we 
do not feel ourselres under the immedi- 
ate influence of malice or revenge. We 
must cultivate and cherish dispositions 
with which they are incompatible. We 
tpust take care that the spirit which is in 
us be the spirit of love, of charity, and 
peace ! Such affections will be accomr 
panied by humility; and humility, con> 
scious of the weakness and frailty of hu- 
man nature, will earnestly implore not to 
be led into temptation. 

To beseech our heavenly Father to 
exert his almighty power to preserve ua 
from temptation, while we resolve on our 
parts to run into every temptation th^t 
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oiTei'si, and not only so, but to solicit temp- 
tations IVom wliicli we might have been 
by our situation exempted, is such palpa- 
ble absurdity, as, did we rellect upon it, 
ivould render us contemptible in our 
own eyes. Can it then escape condem- 
nation IVora God ? Let us not flatter 
ourselves by such delusive hopes. If we 
entreat God to preserve us from temp- 
tation, we must evince our sincerity by 
carefully shunning all that leads to it. It 
is only as far as we are conscious of the 
integrity of our motives, that we can pre- 
sume to expect the assistance of divine 
grace, either to direct or restrain us. 
-While we determine to cherish the temp* 
ter in our hearts, in vain do we bend the 
.kiice to God, and with our lips invoke his 

Ijioly name, saying, "lead us not into 
temptation !" 

la beseeching God to deliver us from 
Levil, we again recognize him as the sov» 

Ir^reigD disposer of events; we again pro- 
.vfess our belief in the perpetual cscrtion 
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of that ever-actiye wisdom, power ami 
beneficence, to which, when spoken of 
colleetively, we give the name of prom* 
dence; attributes, which, in the conclude 
ing sentence, we again acknowledge and 
adore. 

Such is the serious and solemn purport 
of that address to the Deity, which is so 
often repeated bj rote, as if it were a 
mere string of words, without either 
sense or meaning. It maj be thus re- 
peated through life without producing 
any effect upon the conduct But let the 
heart and understanding be both engaged 
in it, and it will he found impossible regit- 
larly to offer up this prayer to the Al- 
mighty, without experiencing the inflit 
ence of that Holy Spirit which breathes 
in every line. The heart that is thus 
turned to God will require no excite* 
ment to make frequent use of the glori- 
ous privilege of addressing itself in prayer 
to Him who Is able to grant to the ut* 
termost every request Let us, howeyer^ 
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be carefiil that the requests we make are 
Buch as we can hope to be presented by 
our Mediator and Intercessor at the 
throne of grace. Let us likewise be care- 
fiil never to engage in any pursuit, nor to 
indulge in any inclination, on which we 
cannot imfilore the divine blessing. Let 
this be to us a test of the lawfulness of 
every pleasure, assured that within these 
limits we may enjoy with thankfulness all 
the gifts which Providence has bound up 
in our loL 

I trust the pains I took to impress this, 
has not and never will be obliterated 
from your mind. By a confirmed habit 
of connecting ideas of happiness with the 
ideas of Him from whom all happiness 
proceeds, you will learn to turn i'rom 
those illusive phantoms of delight, which 
so often prove snares to the careless and 
tinwary. 

May the prayers, which 1 shall never 
cease to offer for the beloved children 
*o whom I now address myself, find ac- 
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ceptance in his sight, who knows the sii> 
ceritj of the heart from which they 
proceed ! May you all be protected by 
his providence, enlightened by his wis- 
Aonif and at length received into his 
glory ! Adieu ! 
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I HOPE I do not vainly flatter myself in 
believing that my dear Lady Elizabeth 
will have so far penetrated into the scope 
of my arguments, as to perceive that 
prayer must, upon the principles 1 have 
endeavoured to unfold, be a certain 
means of improvement. The grace of 
God was never sought in vain. If we 
use the means, he will not fail to favour 
as with that divine assistance, which, 
though it admits not now of sensible do- 
tnonstration, may no less certainly be de- 
pended upon, than when it appeared to 
the Israelites as a cloud by day and as a 
pillar of fire by night. Never, however. 
let it be forgotten, that the assistance of 
!5» 
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God is not now promised towards the 
attainment of temporal things. The 
promises of the Gospel are of a yery dif- 
ferent nature. It promises a blessii^ to 
those who mourn, to those who are per« 
secuted and despised ; a blessing to the 
poor and lowly in heart; a blessing to 
those who suffer for the sake of con- 
science. But these blessings are not to 
be conferred in the present state : they 
are to be conferred in the kingdom oi 
Heaven. And that the sufferings of the 
present life might no longer be consid- 
ered as any proof of the disapprobation 
of God, we are expressly informed, that 
it pleased him to make the Author of 
our salvation perfect through sufferii^. 

Were the change that took place in 
the nature of the promises revealed in 
the New Testament duly considered, it 
would not only reconcile us to the ap- 
parently dark dispensations of Providence, 
but teach us to rejoice in the firm assur- 
ance that all will work together for good 
to those who love God. 
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The rites instituted by Moses were ail 
eatculated to excite faith m the promises 
of God, as they were either memorials of 
the fultilment of those which had already 
been accomphshed, or types of those 
which were still the objects of hope and 
expectation. The rites appointed by Je- 
sus Christ were instituted for a similar 
purpose, and in every respect adapted 
to the end proposed. By them we are 
reminded how fully, how graciously, all 
(he promises made to our fathers by the 
prophets ha^vc, in the coming of the Mes- 
liah, been fulfilled. In them wc have an 
assurance given, that the promises of 
grace here, and of glory hereafter, pub- 
lished in the Gospel, to all true believers, 

1 shall he no less punctually accomplished. 

) Jtfor are they only calculated to increase 

1 aur faith and to excite our hope, but to 
purify our desires, to regulate our aflfec- 
tions, and to strengthen our principles, so 

I as to enable them to resist temptation. 

f This is es|iecially the case with regard to 
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the sacrament of our Lord's Supper, in- 
stituted as a memorial of our Saviour^s 
death ; but let us not imagine that the 
sacrament of baptism has ceased to be io 
us of any importance, and that it is to be 
regarded in no other light than that of 
an established custom. 

Baptism was from its first institution an 
initiatory ceremony. The converts to 
Christianity, whether they had been 
Jews or Pagans, made a solemn profes- 
sion of their acceptance of the terms of 
salvation offered by Jesus Christ. It was, 
on the part of the baptized, a declaration 
of faith, and a promise of obedience. It 
was on the part of God (represented by 
his ministers) a ratification of the prom- 
ises made by our Redeemer, of which 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Ghost formed an essential part: and as 
the Almighty had in former times conde^ 
scended to give to Abraham, to Moses, 
and the prophets, some immediate token, 
which should be to them, and to their de** 
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' BCendante, and to all who heard of it, a 
certain proof that the remoter promise 
Bhould in like manner be accomplished; 
30 he DOW did (q the fathers of tlie Chris- 
tian church. After the death of our 
Lord, the promised gift of the Holy Spirit 
•was, on the administration of briplism, be- 
stowed in such a manner as to afford, 
through the evidence of the senses, a 
'convincing proof of the miraculous inter- 
position of divine power. Compare the 
accounts you find of this in the Acts 
ol'the Apostles with the passages I form- 
erly referred to in the Old Testament, 
«ndyou will perceive a very striking cor- 
respondence. Tlic sensible operation of 
the Holy Spirit, exhibited in the miracu- 
lous gifts bestowed upon the first con- 
Vcrts, was, like the miracles of former 
"times, vouchsafed for a special purpose. 
Sn establishing the faith of those who 
were witnesses of it, that |>urpose was 
accomplished; for God, who formed the 
lind of man, knew it to be so constructed. 
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as to be susceptible of conricthm from 
the evideoce of ci'edible . witnesses, and 
that the impression received from testi- ' 
mony was little less forcible than that 
made upon the senses. 

The ceremony of baptism is still, hoiv^ 
ever, to be considered as an essentiaHj 
important institution; reminding all to 
whom it has been administered of their 
imperfections and their privileges, of the 
miseries inherent to human nature in this 
world, and the influence by which tbej 
are to be overcome. Though the man* 
ner of its administration has varied with 
the change of circumstances, and children 
may in infancy receive this seal of admis* 
sion into the Christian church, the nature 
of the institution remains unchanged. 

The advantages which are to be deriv- 
ed from the knowledge of our having 
been thus early devoted to God, by means 
of an engagement solemnly entered into 
in our names, are great and manifest ; and 
much is it to be regretted that they are 
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Bot more frequently reflected upon, and 
Biore zealously enforced. We see so 
many prools of the powerful elfccls pro- 
duced by strong and early impressions, 
that little doubt can be entertained of the 
consequences that attend them. Ask and 
inquire of your friends whether any inr 
stance can be produced, of a child's hav- 
ing bad the honour of a royal sponsor, 
and remaining ignorant of and insensible 
to the honour that had been thus con- 
ferred. Or, OS it is always safer to select 
our authorities from the dead than from 
the living, you may, in Johnson's biogra- 
phy of the poets, read the life of the cele- 
brated author of the JYight Thoughts ; a 
man of indisputable piety, genius and 
learning; but who, notwithstanding the 
endowments of his mind, the virtues of 
hiB heart, and the excellence of his views, 
•was the victim of ambition. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he bad been presented 
at the baptismal font by tlie reignii^ 
i^ueen ; and the honour which had thua 
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been conferred upon him by his royal 
sponsor, an honour concerning which he 
had been early and well instructed, took 
full possession of his mind. To this ci^ 
cumstance, which connected all his ideas 
of happiness with court-favour and pro- 
tection, we may fairly trace that desire 
of preferment which harassed his spirits, 
and gave a mortal wound to his peace. 

If an impression so powerful can be 
made by the knowledge of an honour 
conferred by a fellow creature, can we 
doubt that, if an equal share of pains 
were taken to instruct us in the nature 
of those hopes and privileges of which 
we are made partakers in baptism, they 
.vould not likewise have an influence over 
us ? Were we to be made sensible from 
the first dawn of reason, that we had by 
this ceremony been devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, and admitted as candidates 
for immortality, as heirs of the promises 
and partakers of the blessings purchased 
by the Redeemer of mankind, could it 
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^il to awaken our hopes and elevate our 
views ? 

It is truly melancholy to observe liow 
little this is attended to. An institution 
commanded by the Son of God to be ob- 
served in all nations, and wliicli was sanc- 
tioned by signs and wonders, and which 
is to us a seal of tjie promises of grace, is 
either considered as a mere form attach- 
ed to the habits of our country, in tlie 
ceremony uf giving a name, or converted 
iDto an instrument of superstition. It is 
Bot thus that you have been taught to 
think of it, nor is it thus that it will be 
thought of by any of my little friends : I 
lK)|>e and trust the conviction with which 
1 endeavoured to inspire them, of their 
having been presented in baptism to that 
jfood and gracious Being, who bestowed 
all the happiness they so liberally enjoy- 
ed, will never be obliterated. But on 
you, my dearest Ludy Elizabeth, I de- 
p^id for renewing and strengthening the 
impression. On you the religious instruc- 
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tioQ of your brothers and sisters will most 
probably devolve. The ascendancy which 
you have already obtained over their ten- 
der minds renders the task an easy one ; 
and how can you employ that ascendancy 
in a way so delightful, so ^orious to your- 
self, as in conducting those who thm 
love you to the gates of Heaven ? 

All that was in baptism engaged for 
us by others, we in the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper deliberately ratify. We 
renew the pledges of faith and the pro- 
mise of obedience, and make a solemn 
profession of our acceptance of the terms 
of salvation* These terms imply repent- 
ance of our sins ; sincere and hearty reso- 
lulions of amendment; thankfulness to 
God for the assurance that our sincere 
repentance will be accepted of, through 
Jesus Christ, in lieu of that perfect and 
unsinning obedience of which our fraU na^ 
tures are incapable ; and a determined 
purpose of sacrificing every selfish and 
vindictive passion. 
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i; This sacrament aHbrds a ealiifary aid 
'to human weakness, and by the exercise 
arhich it gives to all the benignant atVec- 
ttons is calculated to increase our own 
Jiappiness, and to render us instrumental 
in promoting the happiness of society. I 
Jiupe I Ehall be able to render this yet 
jBorc evident by some farther considera- 
tions ; but before we proceed so far, it 
day be proper to take a view of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the institu- 
4ioD of this divine ordinance. 
* Unable as we arc to comprehend the 
ivays of God, or to penetrate the myste- 
Tious plans of his divine government, we 
■eed only exercise our reason to per- 
ceive, in all that he has unfolded of it, a 
anity of design, a correspondence, and 
^rmony, by which it is distinguished 
irom all that proceeds from man. In 
displaying the progress of revelation, I 
have been at some pains to direct your 
attention to this circumstance, as think- 
fag it of much importance to religious 
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principle : and I am penniaded thttt an 
:€zamination of the. concluding aot of otfor 
Saviour^s miniBtry will tend to enlbiee 
and illustrate all that 1 have advanced 
- Nor shall I make anj apology for the 
casual repetition of ofasenrations already 
made ; for though inadmissible in a wcnrfc 
ef taste and imagination, repetitiona uKj 
in a long chain of argument, not only use- 
ful, but necessary, in giving firmness to 
the. connecting links. t 

We have seen that the multiplied cer- 
emonies of the Jewish law were inteadkd 
for a specific purpose, and that they were 
eminently adapted to answer the end for 
.which they were instituted In (he oevi* 
ing of the Messiah, they were rondewd 
iDo longer necessary, and were consequent* 
ly abolished; but as human nature re* 
mains the same, and as man^ in his prefr* 
ent imperfect state is incapable of com- 
plete abstraction, and standa in need Tof 
having his ideas connected and embod- 
\^d, ifJL pj^j so e^fH'esa myself, Lfr^i 
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•f tenBible objects, the Dirine Goodneot 
provided, in the institution of th« sacrB* 
ment, such an aid ae was in every way 
Suitable to our wants. 

By the ceremony of the passorerf 
which was instituted on the eve of tlieif 
departure froC^ "Egypt, tlie children of Is- 
rael were reminded of their having b«en 
miraculously rei^cucd from a state of sla- 
very and subjection, and put in possession 
ttf the land promised to their fathers. 
- By the sacrnment of the Lord's SUP- 
S' per this ceremony was superseded; but 
however injudiciously it may have been 
t •ometimes explained, tlie correspondence 
between ttwim is no fanciful illusion. It 

• was evidently in allusion to the pascal 

• lamb, that our Saviour was so often hait- 

• ed as '* the Lamb of God; the Lamb 
* that takethaway the sin of the world." 
As that lamb was slain immediately pre* 
ceding the event wlitch gave to the de- 
fendants of Abraham an assurance of 
tteaecempUsliment of all that God had 
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(aretold and promised, it might with pro- 
priety be considered as an emblem of 
Him whose death was so immediately 
followed by that resurrection to eternal 
Bfe, which is the accomplishment of ev- 
ery -promise, and the seal of every dis- 
pensation. 

It was in the contemplation of his own 
immediate sufferings and death, that our 
Lord dispensed the cup of life to his dis* 
ciples; giving them at tlie same time 
such an esplicit intimation of the ap- 
proaching event, as filled their hearts 
with sorrow. It was in vain that he 
then assured them that their sorrow 
ehould he turned into joy — iq vain that 
he set before them the efficacy of his 
death, and the certainty of his rising from 
the grave to astate ofimmortal glory, in 
which they and all true believers should 
to a certainty participate. His words 
penetrated, but did not convince, their 4 
hearts. They mourned as those who 
had no hope : nor would any thing short 
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of sensible demons iration have been suf- 
ficient to render faith and hope triuni* 
phant over death and the grave. 
" God did not require of human nature 
a faith beyond its powers. He who in all 
preceding revelations condescended to 
give such sure pledges of the truth of his 
promise, as destroyed the possibility of 
doubt, gave, in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, a glorious and satisfactory tcsti- 
nony to the truth of the promise of sal- 
vation. The sacrament of the supper 
was henceforth to be considered as a 
pledge of immortality. It seats the pro- 
mise of a joyful resurrection to all who 
zealously endeavour to render themselves 
the objects of that promise, and who 
prove their acceptance of it by the ne- 
cessary qualifications. What the dispo- 
sitions are which we must of necessity 
cultivate, we learn from the precepts of 
our Lord ; and, lest these should not have 
aufficient efficacy, they are enforced by 
hie example. 




Tbe first circumstance taken notice of 
by the apostle Paul, in bia account of tbis 
ordinance, is exceedingly striking. He 
dwells particularly upon the period chos- 
en bv our Saviour for instituting this per- 
petual memorial of his dying lore — "On 
" the night on which he was betrayed!" 
What a humiliating memento of the de- 
pravity of human nature ! what a glorious 
proof of the benevolence of the divine! 
There is no injury that any human beii^ 
«an inflict upon another, which so com- 
pletely unhinges the mind as an act of 
treachery. The spontaneous fury €>f (he 
passions may be viewed with pity by one 
who is superior to (heir influence; but 
the ciilm premeditated villainy of a trai- 
tor is so abhorrent to the generous hearty 
that, but for the example of our Saviour, 
it would appear to us as a crime whicb 
we might safely except from the systeni 
of forgiveness. We here perceive thft 
contrary; and that the heart filled Willi 
the spirit of divine love will bear erarf 
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.ihie, the worst of injuries, without being 
Aored to resentment. 
- We here hkewise perceive the inefli- 
f«acy of knowledge without principle. 
The traitor Judas had listened with the 
«ther apostles to our Saviour's instruc- 
tions, and had been a witness of the mi- 
racles which he wrought in proof of his 
idivine mission; nor do we learn that he 
^ad any doubt concerning the divine na- 
•lure of his blessed master, nor of the 
>ruth of the promises he came to unfold. 
^Yet, in the mind of Judas, the strength 
.■of one strong passion rendered all this 
Jcuowledge of no eifect. By the power 
^f avarice it was prevented from becom- 
ing in his mind a principle of action. His 
.^eart was given to the world while he 
■^was the companion of the Son of God! 
(What caa afford us a stronger induce- 
XDCnt to self-examination and self-distrust, 
't^an the recollection of this first clrcum- 
igCtance in the institution of this holy sa> 
Ij^amciit .'' 
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Bread and wine are the repreMDtt*- 
tives of all that Grod baa given lor the 
support of ammal life; of aH that ia ne- 
ceasaiy and essential to the prolongatiot 
of our earthly existence ; and as necessa- 
ry as food is to the suppcNTt <^ iife, sofMs^ 
eessary was the deadi of Jesoa Christ to 
our salration. As such it appears to mt 
to be evidently represented in this saora- 
ment; and as, in partaking of k, we not 
otAy make a solemn profession of our b&> 
lief in all he did and suffered (or us, and 
of our trust in his promise of comii^ again 
to judge the world in r^hteousness, but 
make a solemn vow of obedience to aH 
his commandments, it may with proprie* 
ty be considered as the sustenance of our 
spiritual existence. These reflections, and 
the self-examination to which, in all who 
have not their consciences seared by feri- 
ty and presumption, they must inoTitably 
give rise, are eminently calculated to re* 
call our hearts from the corruptions of 
the world, and to erect a barrier betwixt 



lu and those temptations to which ive 
we by nature or situation most exposed. 

In this point of view tlie sacrament of 
the Lord*s Supper has been termed a re- 
straining ordmance. But it is not only 
calculated to impose restraint on our evil 
inchnations, but to improve and purify all 
the best principles of our nature. To be- 
lieve in our Saviour, and to contemplate 
his death without emotions of reverence, 
Uid gratitude, and love, is, I should hope, 
almost impossible. Now all these emo- 
tions are allied to virtue, and aid and 
strengthen us in our virtuous resolutions. 
We cannot look upon any of our fellow 
creatures, and consider them as beings 
for whom Christ's blood was shed, and 
consequently as heii-s of the same hnpe, 
and indulge oui-selves in any improper 
ieeliiig towards them. Pride, envy, ma- 
lice, vain-glory, and every modification of 
hatred and resentment, must appear to 
U6 in their proper lights, as passions which 
it behoves us to sacridce on that altar 
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which is purified by the perpetual in- 
cense of peace and love. And what do 
we thus sacrifice, but those corrupt pas- 
sions which are the sources of our great* 
est misery ? ** Come unto me,'' said our 
compassionate Lord, ^ come uiito me, all 
•• ye that labour and are heavy ladei^ 
** and I will give you rest /'' 

Another essential advantage results 
from the institution now under considera- 
tion, as, by giving a salutary interruption 
to those trains of thought which are per- 
petually excited by objects of sense, it 
breaks the spell which binds us to the 
world. A constant intercourse with so- 
ciety all must acknowledge to be inimical 
to reflection. Pleasure dissipates our 
thoughts, care absorbs them; and every 
object that engages our affections, be it 
what it may, in so far as it thus engages 
them, tends to render us forgetful of our 
future destination. How apt are we, 
when happy, to forget that this is not the 
land of promise ! How prone, when un- 



ider the prea&ure of sorrow or disappoint- 
ntetiC, to look Btill to the world which has 
deluded us for relief! In this ordinance, 
a merciful provision is moule for our re- 
irieving the consequences of these infir- 
mities. We arc by it reraioded, that if 
Christ died, he died that we might live. 
We are taught to reflect upon the nature 
of tlic promises which were sealed by his 
death, and ascertained by his resurrec- 
tion. We arc thus as it were compelled 
to raise our minds from the world, and to 
follow him into those regions whither he 
is gone to prepare a place for ua. 

And is it not evident, that contempla- 
tions BO full of hope and joy must necessa- 
rily elevate and purify our hearts and our 
aJIections ? 

Let us then, with becoming gratitude, 
adore that divine wisdom, which so admi- 
rably adapted the means to the ends, as 
to render institutions, apparently simple, 
productive of consequences so extensive- 
ly beneficial. Let us, in language appro- 
17 
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priate to the occasion, '' with angels and 
^ arch-angels, and with all the glorious 
^ company of heaven, laud and magnify 
" his glorious name.'' And, while the 
praises of our hearts ascend, let us re- 
member, that he whom we thus acknow- 
ledge hath said, '' It is in vain that ye 
'* call me Lord ! Lord ! if ye do not the 
" things which I say." 
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Having, as I hope, succeeded in my de- 
«^D of presenting you witii a general view 
of those important truths which have 
been conveyed to us by revelation, I must 
DOW beg your patient attention to a few 

marks on the nature and spirit of the 
precepts of the Goepel. 

Hitherto I have anxiously avoided all 
€X:casion of oiTence. I would still avoid 
it. But I should not be acting up to the 
friendship I profess, and which in my 
heart I feel, if I were, from apprehen- 
sions of incurring any one's displeasure, 
to disguise, or palliate, or conceal, aught 
ih&t concerns your real interest. 

i must then boldly declare to you, that 
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the precepts of the Gospel arc, in m^u^' 
respects, adverse to the precepts and 
manners of the world ; and that the plea- 
sures of the world are held forth in it aj 
corrupters of the heart, and snares for 
the soul. 

To you, my dearest Lady £lizabeth, 
who are by your birth placed in a situa- 
tion, where the remptations alluded to 
are generally thought to put forth all 
Iheir strei^th, the subject becontes pe* 
euliarly interesting. 

Why all are npt placed in Bilitatioofl 
equally advantEJgeous for the practice of 
virtue, is a fruitless question. As well 
might we inquire why the Laplander 
freezes under the inclemency of a polar 
winter, while the African pants beneath 
the fierce heat of a burning sun. Both 
are parts of the scheme of Provideoce, 
placed beyond our comprehension. Wo 
may still carry on the analogy a iittle 
farther, and observe, that difTerentiy ai' 
they are situated in respect to dioiafe, 



the Laplander and the Al'rican have each 
the means of subsistence witlim their 
reach; and that though the shivering 
savage of the north procures with diffi- 
culty his scanty meal, he enjoys in peace 
his uncnvied banquet, and bounds over 
his bilia of snow without the fear of meet- 
ing with any lurking serpent. For the 
inhahitanis of softer and more luxuriant 
climes, many enemies lie in ambush. To 
aay nothing of the beasts of prey which 
prowl around, or the swarms oi venomous 
insects which cause a perpetual irritation, 
how often does it happen that the very 
air breathes pestilence, and that the 
breeze which refreshes the soul is 51led 
with the poison of death! 

Huw similar to this is the comparative 
state of the rich and of the poor! But a» 
there are few who would prefer the rig- 
ours of a northern winter, with all its se- 
curity, to the luxuries of a warm climate 
with all its dangers; so likewise are 
there few who would prefer a stale of 
V* 



poverty to that of wealth; a cleav proof 
thai the desire of happinesa is stroi^F 
than the dread of misery. 

The desire of happiness is indeed the 
most powerful motiye to exertion. And 
by him, who is the God of nature, no prin- 
ciple which he had originally implanted 
was ever afterwards destroyed. The 
desire of happiness had been implanted 
in the human breast, at the time when, 
we are told in Scripture, "God saw his 
" work, and behold it was very good !'* 

But though "God made man upright, 
"■■ he sought out many inventions." All 
these inventions were in search of hap- 
piness, but never was the search crowned 
with acknowledged success. The most 
obvious and common course was to seek, 
for her in the indulgence of those appe- 
tites and passions which man has in com- 
mon with the brute creation. But here 
invention was soon found to be of vciy 
tittle use. It is the intellectual part of 
<tur nature that is alone susceptible of im* 
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f^STement. The pleasures of sense are in 
their nature transient ; and, ii' we would 
prolong their existence, it must be hj 
edding something IVoni the mind. A 
drove of pigs may probably have as much 
pleasure in a feed of acrons as ever any 
right honourable glutton enjoyed in de- 
Totiring the nicest dainty. If the latter 
■has any superiority to the former, that 
superiority must be derived from sources 
purely mental. It is therefore evident, 
that the pleasures of sense cannot, by all 
the ingenuity of man, be converted into 
-means of real and permanent happiness. 
Neither is it in the gratification of any 
selfish passion that true happiness is to be 
found, though it is in these that it has, in 
rII ages of the world, been sought for 
■with most wnremitting ardour. 

Experience declared the search to be 
fruitless ; and philosophy exhorted her 
votaries to relinquish the vam pursuit. 
But religion forbids the pursuit to be re- 
linquished, and proclaims that happiness 
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is DO chimera ; that it has a real exis- 
tence ; and that it will to a certainty b^ 
found by all who take the path that leads 
to it. To that path religion offers her«* 
self as an infallible guide. She shews 
that it is accessible to all, and that it has 
never been missed by any who aspired 
to reach it through a medium not obvi- 
ously limited, and confined within the 
narrow span of mortality. 

Happiness is in its nature immortal; 
we cannot, therefore, find it by means of 
aught that does not partake of immortal- 
ity. The passions and affections which 
are bounded by this terrestrial scene are 
in their nature finite and perishable : be- 
yond this life they cannot exist ; for there 
they can have no objects, no possibility, 
of gratification. But who shall dare pre* 
scribe bounds to the benevolence of the 
heartf or to the light of the understand- 
ing ? - These are so evidently capable of 
being improved to a degree infinitely su- 
perior to all we now experience, as t6 



bare given rise, in some sanguine minds, 
lo the vain liope,that even in this imper- 
fect state they might attain perfection. 
Rel^on, as exhibited in ihe Gospel, 
gives no sanction to such vain delusions. 
It leads IB, not to expect that we can in 
this world obtain to perfect wisdom or to 
perfect virtue, any more than perfect 
happiness ; but it points to a state where 
we shall attain them all. The Messen- 
ger of immortalily enforced no precepts, 
enjoined no duties, that were not adapted 
to improve those powers which he knew 
to be capable of infinite improvement ; 
but he never represented this world as 
the scene in which they were to be per- 
fected. He did not, like some of the 
heathen philosophers, prohibit all enjoy- 
nient of the pleasures of life; hut he 
warned us against permitting our hearts 
to be ensnared by them, and taught U9 
bow to avoid the danger, by fixing our 
hopes and our desires on immortal feli- 
city. 
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In the New TestameDt we find im 
rules of external discipline ; no statutes 
of prohibition : but we find all the enjoy-^ 
ipents which this life afibrds described as 
thej really are, transient and unsatisfac- 
tory ; not adapted to satisfy, and not in- 
tended to engross, the souL It is there 
represented as the Christian's duty to ob- 
tain such a complete control oyer his pas- 
sions and inclinations, as may prevent 
them from ever gaining such an asciendan- 
cy as may render him forgetful of his 
high destination. Nor is this limitation 
confined to the objects of sense. Power, 
and wealth, and fame, the chief objects 
of pursuit among the children of this 
world, are by the gospel of Jesus depriv- 
ed of their preeminence, and reduced to 
a level with all temporary enjoyments, 
sinking into nothing when put into com- 
parison with those that are eternal. 
** What does it prophet a man if he gains 
*^the whole world, and Ipses his own 
♦* soul ;" or ** what shall a man give in 
•* exchange for his soul ?'* 
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The love of praise, a more generous 
principle than the love of riches, is sub- 
ject to the same restrictions, and repre- 
sented as a passioa extremely dangerous, 
unless where it k subordinate to the de- 
sire of the approbation of God. 

The love of power is described by our 
Saviour as a heathen principle, utterly 
incompatible with the spirit of those doc- 
trines which he inculcated, and of which 
he in his life set the brightest example. 
" Ye know," said he, "that the piinces 
** of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
" them; and that they that are great, 
* exercise authority. But it shall not be 
•** so among you: but whosoever will be 
*• great among you, let him be your min- 
** ister; and whosoever will be chief 
•* among you, let him be your seiTant : 
j^ even as the Son of Man came not to be 
** ministered unto, but to minister, and lo 
" give his life a ransom for many."' 

To persons who are taught to place 
their chief happiness in this world, pow- 



er, and honours, and riches, must neces- 
Garily be the primary objects of pursuit; 
but in the minds of those who look be- 
yond this world for their happiness, they 
will be reduced to a level with all other 
temporary enjoyments; viz. considered 
as things comparatively insignificant. 

Here again we perceive how admirar 
bly the doctrines and the precepts of our 
divine master support and elucidate eadi 
other. In the same pomt of view in 
which all temporal things would be 
placed by a true and lively faith, they 
are placed by the positive precepts oC 
the Gospel. We there find that all tha 
gratifications, wliich can be enjoyed witi 
lOriocence, are to be enjoyed with thankf 
fulness. Wealth, and power, and re| 
tation, are to be valued as means of d» 
ing good to others, and of affording a; 
exercise to those benevolent afiectioE 
which we are commanded to cultivab 
But fhey are not to be rested in as 
chief good; neither are we to esteei 
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(Ives or others on account of the de- 
■ee in which we or they happen to pos- 
Bess them. We are to estimate these 
advantages as they arc estimated in the 
iBght of God, and as they will be esliraa- 
'ted by ourselves hereafter. 

They must know very little of their 
•wn hearts, and have paid little atten 
tion to the actions of others, who do 
Kc that the difliculty of thus justly ap' 
preciating the advantages of worldly en 
ioyments is much enhanced by theii 
"^ssessinn. Hence arises the danger ol 
a situation that is elevated in the eyes o! 
the world. Tiie pleasure that arises from 
the consciousness of pre-eminence is too 
dear to pride to be easily relinquished. 
I Our Saviour foretells this in language so 
^rcible, as to have struck his audience 
,*with dismay. The circumstance is re- 
markable ; and as it affords a forcible il- 
lustration of what I have just advanced, 
1 shall give you a more particular account 
■of it. 
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Amongst the numbers whose hearts 
bore witness to the divine authority of 
our Saviour's doctrine, was ' a certain 
ruler,' a man oi' distinguished rank and 
opulence, of high reputation, and, as it 
appears, of no mean proficiency in the 
polite art of flattery. His address to 
Jesus was couched in that sort of equiv- 
ocal language which admits of an inter- 
pretation beyond the strict and literal 
meaning of the words ; " Good. J^aster, 
•' What shall I do to inherit eternal 
•' life ?" Our Lord, who never coimle- 
nanced a departure from the simplicity 
of truth, rebuked his insincerity. " Why 
-' callest thou me good i'" And as to thi 
question of what duties he was to per 
form, he referred to his knowledge of 
the ten commandments. These, this 
great man declares, he liad strictly kept, 
even from Ihs youth up ! The declare- 
tion seems to have been made with no 
small degree of self-complacency ; and he-, 
no doubt expected to receive from Jesus 



that tribute of applause, to which he 
■Considered himself entitled, and to which, 
'•us a great man, he was probably well 
accustomed. But instead of flattering 
him with hopes of inhenting eternal life 
by a mere adherence to the letter of the 
precepts, he shews him, that, unless the 
tdesire of immortal happiness is so strong 
•93 to enable the mind to relinquish for it 
all wordly enjoyments, it will be of no 
avail. As a test of this, he desires him 
to give up that fortune from which he 
derived his consequence ; to distribute 
his earthly treasure to the poor, that he 
might have treasure in heaven; and, at 
the hazard of incurring the ridicule and 
displeasure of his countrymen and com- 
1)anions, to profess his belief in the Mes- 
siah, and to follow him. Alas! this son 
of prosperity had not strength to make 
the sacrifice. But he did not relinquish 
the hopes of eternal life with careless 
levity and indifference : " He went away 
lorrowful, Jbr he joas very rtch." And 
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when Jeaus saw that he was verj 9or' 
rowful, he said, " How hardly shall tbcy 
" that have riches enter into the kl 
" dom of God ! For it is easier for a 
" camel to go through a needless eye, 
" than for a rich man to enter the kii^ 
" dom of God ! And they who heard 
** it said, Who (hen can he saved ? And 
'•'■ he said, The things that are impossK 
" bte with men, are possible with God' 

With God alone are they indeed pos- 
sible ! And when we examine the na- 
ture of the virtues which belong to the 
Christian character, we shall be coch 
vinced, that without the special assist- 
ance of divine grace, they must, in cer- 
tain situations, be so peculiarly difficult 
of attainment, as to reconcile us to the 
metaphor which at first view appears so 
incongruous. Nor let us be so far mistake! 
as to imagine that the possession of aoj 
of these virtues will be of importance 
(o our eternal welfare, except in so far 
aa they are of genuine growth. If tluT 



apring from mere worldly wisdom, thej 
will avail us nothing. Tliey are only to 
i>e deemed Christian virtues as they pro- 
ceed from the Christian spirit, and as 
they exhibit ihe cl!ects of that spirit 
upon the general character. 

This may, perhaps, require explana- 
tion; hut it may be very easily explained. 
Meekness and temperance are Christian 
virtues ; but meekness is, in many instan- 
ces, the result of a happy temperament; 
and temperance, the effect of habit and 
of choice. Charity may proceed from 
ostentation as certainly as from bcnefi- 
eence ; and even truth, the least flexi- 
ble of the virtues, may be nearly allied 
to pride, the most unconquerable of the 
▼ices. 

The comprehensive view of the Chris- ■• 

tian character, which 1 recommend to 
jour attention, is not made up of minute 
uid separate parts; it is one uniform 
display of love to God and man ; of af- 
iectjoitt purified by the hopes of immor- 
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tality ; of a judgment which knows how 
to appreciate every enjoyment this world 
can offer according to its real value ; 
and of a mind, which, in conquering the 
passions and corruptions that would en- 
snare it, has put forth all its strength. 
To raise the heart from this world, so as 
never to lose sight of those promises 
which the Son of God came to reveal, 
and to secure for us, we consider as ex- 
tremely easy at the moment when we are 
withdrawn from the power of temptar 
tion* But, as I observed to you with re* 
gard to the first principles of morality, 
there is not a passion in the heart which, 
if not zealously watched over, will not 
raise a cloud between us and those hopes, 
and lead us to forget that this is not the 
scene of our reward, or of our glory. It 
is upon this account, that we are taught 
by our Saviour to set a strict guard up- 
on those deceitful enemies of our eternal 
peace which wage incessant war against 
the soul. But if, instead of cojmbatii]^ we 



encourage fhetn ; If, instead of cndear- 
ouring to subdue their power, we do all 
we can to increase its strength ; how 
hopeless must be our situation! What- 
ever circumstances there may ho in our 
lot, which have a decided tendency to 
produce and to inflame these passions, 
must be considered as placing us in a 
state of peculiar danger, and therefore 
as demanding a peculiar vigilance. Now 
I am afraid that we cannot even admit a 
doubt as to the tendency which the en- 
joyment of an uncommon portion of the 
,thiug9 of this world has, in the point al- 
luded to; and this chiefly arising from 
the inevitable operation of concomitant 
circumstances. 

A cursory view of the passions, that 
arc represented in Scripture as distjuati- 
fying us for the kingdom of Heaven, will 
■erve to convince you of (he truth of this 
remark. 

Pride, the source of all the matevolent 
passions, is represented throughout the 
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New Testament as iocompatible witk 
the spirit of tlie Christian dispensation: 
it opposes itself to eveiy Christian vir- 
tue, and is inimical to the cultivation of 
every Christian grace. It is therefore, 
with great propriety, represented as the 
enemy of the soul : and it is an enemy no 
less deceitful than inveterate ; for there 
is no describing the variety of formi 
which it assumes. It often lurks where 
least suspected, and converts even our 
very virtues into means of temptation. 
Whatever temis to increase our power, 
whether it be external or intellectual, 
persona) or accidental, tends likewise to 
increase our pride. Nor is it by what 
augments our power as individuals that 
pride is only nourished ; for so insatia- 
ble is its nature, that it appropriates to 
itself enough to feed on from sources the 
moat remote. 

Whatever we can by any means cod» 
Irive to connect with the idea of self, 
however slender the connection, is eager- 
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upon, and made use of tn give 
enlargement to that idea ; for this is the 
invariable aim of pride. Hence arises all 
the eagerness of party. Hence tlie ex- 
aggerated impartaDce given to the opin- 
ions that are adopted by the party we 
embrace : pride seizes upon all the pow- 
er or influence which that party may ac- 
quire, and brings it home totiie bosum of 
■every individual of which it is composed, 
saying, " Lo! is it not thine own?" Nor 
does a consciousness of mdividual insigniti- 
cance step forward to prevent the decep- 
tion. Indeed, the more insignificant the 
individual, the more does it feel its want 
«f that adventitious consequence which 
may at an easy rate be thus acquired. 

I am sorry to say it, but truth obliges 
me to confess it as my opinion, that the 
■pirit of party has owed most of its fe- 
male champions to this very circum* 
stance. The consciousness of weakness 
naturally inclines our sex to seek for aid 
from strength beyond its own; and did 
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not pride interpose, this cousciomness 
would, under the Christian dispensation, 
lead to the happiest consequences: bat, 
tempted by pride, we leave the safe 
course ol' humble duty, and boIdJy aspire 
to share in all the fame, and all the gl[> 
ry, of some distinguished, or would-be 
distinguished, party; and what we want 
in knowledge, we make up in zeal. Ac- 
cording as this party dictates, we ap; 
plaud or we condemn. We embrace in 
the lump the opinions it espouses, and 
represent those who oppose them, not 
only as the enemies of our party, but as 
the enemies of God ! and this perhaps 
on no better foundation than that they 
diifer from us on points which we do not, 
nay, which we cannot, understand. If our' 
capacity be very limited, and our igno- 
rance be very great, we do not even wait 
to examine whether they really differ 
from us or no ; it is sufficient that they 
have not enlisted themselves under tbfl 
banner of our party. This infallibly ei.-. 






oludes (hem from all share In curcliaritj. 
And is this the spirit of the Gospel? 
No. It is the effects of that pride with 
which the spirit of the Gospel is at utter 
Tariance. 

The same unconquerable desire of giv- 
ing an unnatural extension to our ideas of 
lelfy and ivhicli makes us anxious to grasp 
!it every circumstance which can be 
turned to that account, induces us to con- 
sider all the wealth and power possessed 
by the family to which we belong, or t© 
the friends to whom we are attached, as 
additions to our own importance. We 
even go back to the times that are past, 
and ransack the tombs of our ancestors, 
for the same purpose, considering eveiy 
discovery we make of their merit or 
ftraodeur, as adding something to our- 
lelves. It is true, that when we are 
stmck with any very evident in(:ongrui- 
ty between the apparent circumstances 
of any one, and the opinions they enter- 
taiik of their own importance, it seldom 
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fails to excite our ridicule.* But were 
we to permit ourselves to reflect more 
deeply, we should perceive that the beg- 

* Family pride has within the last half centarj been 
80 completely vanquished by the pride of wealth, that it 
is now only in the remoter parts of the kingdom to be 
found in its genuine state. An anecdote, which display- 
ed it in colours sufficiently ludicrous, was lately related tf 
me by a lady who frequently visited the island of Arran on 
the^western coast of Scotland, of which the Duke of Ham- 
ilton is chief proprietor, and most of the inhabitants are 
of his name. Among these, an old couple* whose mise- 
rable hut bespoke the extreme of poverty and wretched- 
ness, attracted the attention of my friend, and shared her 
bounty. On returning to the island, she found that the 
only daughter of these poor half-starved creatures had, 
during her absence, the good fortune to be very well mar- 
ried ; and the first time she met the mother, she congratu- 
lated her on the circumstance. Janet, to her surprise, 
appeared extremely mortified. ^^ Is your son-in-law not 
^^ then so rich as has been reported V asked the lady. 
*' O yes, madam, he is very rich, if that were all J" *'Hat 
*^ he not then a good character T' ^^Oh, the best oC 
^* characters ! there^s not a better young man in all Scot- 

" land — but for all that " " He does not make a 

'^ good husband, I suppose.^^ ^^ A good husband ! Why, 
(( madam, he doats upon my daughter I She may do any 
'^ thing she likes. But still it^s a marriage I never can be 
^^ pleased with ; for, after &1I| he is come of nobody ! 
^^ Who ever heard of a Duke Mackallos ! !" 



gar, who, while pining in all the misery 
of want, piques himself upon bis high de- 
scent, is not ill reality guilty ol' greater 
absurdity, than any humao being, who is 
so far the dupe of pride, as to think high- 
ly of himself in whatever situation. The 
only diiTereiice is, that in (he case of the 
proud beggar, our own pride does not 
permit us to sympathize ; because it sees 
nothing in liim of which it can hope to 
make a property, nothing that can add 
to its own stock. But with regard to 
the pride tiiat is clothed in splendour, 
we are less willing to examine the basis 
of ita pretences, than to turn them to 
our own advantage ; and therel'ore we 
do not hesitate to pronounce them genu- 
ine, even iu defiance of all that reason 
and religion have to urge. 

Thus you must perceive that an eleva- 
ted situdlion gratuitously oilers to pride 
»H (he nourishment which is in an infe- 
rior station purchased at the expense of 
oo small portion of labour and ingenuity; 
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and at the same time, by affording ^f^t*" 
Mention to the pride of others, is deprived 
of ali that might give a salutary check to 
its impetuosity. 

If pride naturally leads us to appro- 
priate the power and influence of the par- 
ty to which we are attached, as an aggra- 
vation of our own importance, the great 
are from infancy eitposed to the force of 
this temptation. They are brought up, 
and live, in the bosom of a party ; and of 
a party which they know and feel to have 
more power and more influence than 
any other. They know they may, as in- 
dividuals, be insignificant, — nay, despica- 
ble ; but that still they will share in the 
power and influence of their order. 
Surely this is a dangerous situation for 
beings who ought to have no trust but in 
God ; no hope but in the mercies of a 
crucified Snviour! 

How difficult to bring the pride tha^ 
has thus been nourished into such sub- 
jection, as to render it possible for it 
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thoroughly and truly to embrace the 
doctrine of the Cross ! But let us re- 
member, that though ^ with man it is 
^ impossible, all things are possible with 
<*CroA'' 
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My dearest Lady Elizabeik^ 

The repugnance which I feel to pi 
oeed with this most difficult part of my 
task) is, I trust, a proof that pride doesr 
Bot instigate me to the undertaking. I 
kaye, indeed, so little pleasure in dwells 
ing upon the dark side of any subject, 
that it is only a strong conviction of its 
importance that could have induced me 
to enter upon my present theme. But 
when I observe the zeal which is often 
displayed concerning passages in Scrip- 
ture, that are merely subjects of specu- 
lation, and which are so darkly expressed 
as to be of doubtful meanii^, I should 
deem it inexcusable, were I, with luk«« 
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varm indifference, to pass orer what hat 
by our Lord himself been positively and 
explicitly declared essential to salvation. 
Were religious knowledge inevitably 
to produce religious principle, nothing 
more would be requisite than to point 
out to you the means of information. 
But your soul is precious in my sight, 
your interest is bound up in my heart, 
and therefore I cannot deceive you into 
euch a fatal error, as that of believing 
that religious knowledge will entitle yon 
to participate in the blessings purchased 
by the sufferings and death of the Son of 
God. He certainly has given us do au- 
thority to think so ; but, on the contrary, 
h^ been at infinite pains to set before us, 
m a variety of lights, the necessity of 
T^ilant exertion and never-ceasing assi- 
duity, in order to control and to subdue 
those passions which have their origin 
in an inordinate desire for the enjoyment 
of terrestrial good. It was seen by his 
n&ntte wisdom, that while theee possess- 
19* 
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ed the soul, it was impossible that the 
glad tidings of the Gospel should pene- 
trate the heart 

Jesus Christ brought life and immor'' 
talitjr to light. He changed the nature 
of the promises that had hitherto been 
made by God to man ; and^ instead of a 
reward in temporal things, propounded 
to his followers the reward of eternal 
glory. But if the desire of temporal 
good occupies the heart, to thjsit heart 
the promise has been made in. vain. 
Therefore did our Heavenly Instructor 
warn us against all that has a tendency 
to lead us into this temptation. He de- 
sires us, at whatever expense of pain or 
mortification, to cut off the seductions 
that would ensnare our affections ; assur-^ 
ing us, in the strongest terms, that w^ 
shall find it more profitable to end^re 
any degree of temporal.sufifering, than to 
bring upon ourselves the penalty of never 
ending wo. 

In the number of these seductions he 



bas placed all that tends to inspire pride, 
and selfishness, and hardness of heart ; 
characterising these as constituting the 
spirit of the world. It is with this world 
they connect all our ideas of happiness : 
and if our idea of sujireme happiness is 
connected with eartlily enjoyment, we 
must of course forego the happiness of 
heaven. Why should we permit our- 
selves to be so far imposed upon, as to 
imagine that he could be deceived, wha 
declared it impossible for us to serve 
God and Mammon? 

if it is difficult for human nature to 
subdue that pride, which even amidst all 
the frowns of fortune induces us " to think 
- more hi2;hly of ourselves than we 
ought lo think," how much must the dif- 
ficulty be increased, when all we sec and 
hear tends to favour the deception! 

The preacher might speak ironically, 
who, in addressing a royal and noble au- 
dience, designated hell as a " place not fit 
" fo be mentioned before such a polite 
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^ assembly ;" but how often may we ob- 
Berve, that the anxious desire of avoidii^ 
<^ence gives rise to the same sort of 
circumspection, though not so honestly 
avowed ! The consequence is, that there 
are few, who have through life been ext 
posed to this species of flattery, that 
have been able to form a just ccxiceptioB 
of their own real character. The truth 
never comes home to them; it never 
reaches their hearts. Knowledge they 
may indeed acquire from books : but the 
mind can only be strei^hened fay cdli- 
sion with mind : the prejudices that are 
never combated will never be overcome, 
nor will strength be acquired for averw 
coming them. Hence it is that empirid 
of all sorts, enthusiasts of all denomina^ 
tions, have found it so easy to ^^ lead cap^ 
** tive silly women,'^ and that the patron- 
age and favour of the great has so often 
be^n bestowed upon the worthless. 

Humility and self-distrust are the re- 
sult of that consciousness of imperfeotion 
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vhich all must have, who compare their 
ideas of what they ought to be, with 
their knowledge of what they really are. 
The Christian, who, in making this com- 
parison, has his eye fixed upon the cha- 
racter of Him in whose life there was 
BO blemish, must of necessity be humble, 
Every day and every hour affords him con- 
Tincing proofs of his own weakness. He 
feels that his strength is from above ; 
and while he with earnestness solicits the 
divine aid, his breast glows with a lively 
sense of gratitude to Him who has given 
an assurance that it will be bestowed. 
By thus divesting himself of all ideas of 
his own inherent superiority, he throws 
down the bulwarks which pride endeav- 
ours to erect between man and man, and 
opens his heart to kindness, and to 
charily. 

But pride does not relinquish without 
a struggle the strong holds that are de- 
fended by arrogance aud presumption. 
And how can they fail to be presuming 
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and arrogant, who are taught to t hitJc 
that every thing in which thej have an 
interest is not only of importance (o 
themselves, but of importance to olhei'Si 
nay, of more importance than their own 
immediate concerns. 

This appears so ahsurd, that it wouU 
not be beheved, did not every day's e^ 
perience convince us that it is so. Take 
the following instance: The poor maa, 
who espends a great proportion of his 
slender capital in building to himself a 
humble cottage, and who perhaps bounds 
all his prospects of worldly pleasure to 
the cultivation of the little garden at- 
tached to it, has, we must allow, no leas 
interest in his object than the great man, 
who rears a magnificent palace, has in 
bis. But let them he brought together 
in the intercourse of society, and see 
which would expect the other to enter 
with any degree of sympathy into tht 
object of his interest. The poor mao 
may rejnice in his heart over the esoel> 
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lence of the straw he lias procured for 
tbatcliing his lowly roof, and may pique 
himself not a little upon the ingenuity 
with which he has contrived the cup- 
boards in his parlour, and the pantries in 
his kitchen; but would he think of ex- 
patiating on these in the great man's 
presence? No ! He would be conscious 
that he would excite no interest. The 
great man, on the contrarj, would ex- 
pect to be listened to with earnestness 
on any theme in which his gratification 
was concerned. And he would be listen- 
ed to, however tiresome the detail, how- 
ever uninteresting the circumstances! 

Hence we may observe, that the most 
important of the advantages which socie- 
ty affords is to persons in a very elevat- 
ed situation, in a great measure, lost. 
Where equality prevails, mucii is learned 
from observing the effects which our sen- 
timents or style of conversation produces 
Upon others : the range of pride is by this 
circumscribed within narrower limits, ar- 
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rogance is repelled, ^ and heedless raml> 
^ ling impulse learns to think.^' 

If these observations are founded m 
truth, and I think it is not by those who 
have seen much of the world that tbejr 
will be disputed, it must follow, that an 
elevated situation is little less unfavour- 
able to the cultivation of the understand- 
ing than to the discipline of the heart 
Nor do the many illustrious instances 
which wo have before us, of the intellec- 
tual vigour that has under all these dis- 
advantages been attained, offer any con- 
tradiction to the assertion ; as they only 
prove that there are no obstacles which 
may not be conquered by superior minds. 
And what so likely to confer this su- 
periority as the spirit of religion? By 
fixing the attention upon circumstancet 
that are in their nature unchangeable, it 
elevates the soul above the reach of yul* 
gar ilattcry, and teaches it to aspire at 
higher honours than can be conferred fagr 
the breath of man. 
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W The religion which is to accomplish 
this, 1 have endeavoured to lay before 
jou. If it makes any impression upon 
your heart, you will not think it sufficient 
that you act in such a manner as to avoid 
all occasion of slander ; you will endeav- 
our to act as hecoRies a candidate for im- 
mortal glory. It ig therefore not merely 
(the dispositions which will procure you 
applause and respect in this world, that 
1 have been at pains to inculcate; but 
the dispositions which are to be the test 
of your faith and your obedience, and 
which are on that account necessary to 
procure you an entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

These dispositions are t>ften described 
in the New Testament under the general 
terms of love or charity. In our Sa- 
viour's sermon on the Mount, they are 
particularized under different heads; and 
by St. I*aul they are, under the denomi- 
nation of charity, beautifully delineated. 
But, both by our Saviour and his Apos- 
20 
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ties, they are iDvanablj repi*esented as 
implyii^ the comfJete triumph of the 
benevoleDt afiections of our nature ovet* 
the passions of pride and selfishness. 

I have slightly, and indeed I have but 
slightly, touched upon the circumstances 
which enhance the diflSiculty of subduing 
pride, to those who are bom to the inher- 
itance of rank and splendour ; and it will 
not require much consideration to per- 
ceiye that the same circumstances, which 
are fayouraUe to the introduction of 
pride, cherish the spirit of selfishness. 
They are indeed so blended, as to be not 
easily distinguished. They equaUy in- 
dispose us to sympathize in the feelings 
of others ; and they operate with equal 
force in fixing our hearts and afiectk>ns 
on terrestrial things. Pride enlarges the 
idea of our own importance, by exa^e- 
rating the importance of every thing that 
we can connect with the idea of self, 
however remote the affinity : selfishness 
bestows a fancied right to procure our 
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own gratification, even at the expense of 
migerj to othei-s. Pride hlunfs ihe feel- 
ings of humanity ; selfishness destroys 
tbem. 

In ail the intermediate classes of socie- 
ty, sehishnees, as well as pride, meets 
with so many checks, and is so univer- 
sally opposed and reprobated, that even 
by the common intercourses of life it 
must be in some measure subdued, or at 
least restrained. Whatever calls our at- 
tention from ourselves to others, whatev- 
er excites the generous and tender sym- 
pathies, and awakens us to a sense of the 
sorrows and miseries of our fellow crea- 
tures, tends to diminish the power of sel- 
fishness; and It K m the intermediate 
classes of society that opportunities for 
these exercises of the benevolent feelings 
most frequently occur. In this respect, 
as in some others which I have already 
pointed out, the opposite extremes may 
often be observed to meet. They lie 
under similar disadvantages : and accord- 
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ingly we find, that it is in thie very bighe&t 
and the very lowest orders that the most 
glarii^ instances of complete selfishness 
are produced. The attention of the h^h 
and the low vulgar is equally engrossed 
by the idea of self : but there is this dif- 
ference, that among those who are obli- 
ged to exert every faculty to procure the 
means of existence, other objects are ex- 
cluded from the mind by necessity ; b 
those who revel amid superfluity, they 
are excluded by pride. In the one in- 
stance the feelii^ lie dormant; in the 
other they become extinct. The lady 
•f quality, who, after describing the 
shocking accident which had befallen 
her son's tutor, gravely deplored the 
event, not as a' misfdrtune to the poor 
man, but as an inconvenience to her son, 
made as open a display of ber feelings, 
as did the nustress of a country inn, 
where I once happened to change post- 
horses. Just as I drove from the door, 
the horse on which the postilion rode 



dropped down dead: his wboie weight 
upon the poor boy'a leg, who called oul 
that it was broken. A crowd instantly 
aBsembled, and all seemed earnest to ex- 
tricate the poor lad from his unpleasant 
situation, and anxious for his relief: all 
but the landlady, who kept wringing her 
hands, exclaiming, " Mj horse ! ray horse ! 
" my pretty horse ! He cost nie fire and 
** twenty guiueas at the last fair! Oh. 
" my pretty horse !" 

Now though the lady and the inn- 
keeper were each actuated by the same 
sellish principle, and though it operated 
in each to the exclusion of the sympa- 
thies of humanity ; we must allow that 
in the caso of the latter it admitted of 
most oxcusc. In both it was openly dis- 
played, and for the same reason, because 
neither had been accustomed to regard 
tlic impression which their conduct made 
upon others. 

In the higher ranks of life this inipreg- 
sion is^t easy to be percerved. the laws 
20* 
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of polkeness, and the respect due to rank* 
oUiging those with whom they converse 
to conceal their feelii^ But, in truth, 
the impression it makes is little regard- 
ed. The heart that is filled bj pride 
and selfishness is callous to contempt. 

On this account it is that extreme 
meanness is so often found the attendant 
of extreme pride. People, who depend 
upon their character for the respect 
which is dear to all, are restrained from 
acts of meanness by being obl^d to 
model their conduct to generally receiv- 
ed opinion; but those, who derive all the 
respect they wish for from their exter- 
nal circumtstances, are deprived of this 
salutary check. They are consequently 
often mean in the extreme : acts of mean- 
ness, by which I should deem myself ev- 
erlastingly dishonoured, some pers(»» of 
very exalted rank might not, perhaps, 
conceive derc^atory to their character, 
nor would perceive it, if in situation alone 
they placed all dependence for respect. 
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Even tlie first principles of truth and 
justice meet in the higher circles ^vitb 
obstacles which render a strict adher- 
ence to them a matter of the greatest 
diOicult)'. That I may escape the odium 
of intentional exaggeration, I shall pre- 
sent you with a picture of reGned and 
polished manners, as drawn by one who 
was born and bred in the scenes which 
ke describes. 

"It is," says the earl of Orford, "in 
" drawing refined or affected nature, that 
" consists the extreme difficulty of paiiit- 
" ing what is called high life; where 
'^ affectation, politeness, fashion, art, in- 
" terest, and the attentions exacted by 
'* society, restrain the sallies of passion, 
'■ colour over vice, disguise crimes, and 
•' conCnc man to an uniformity of bclia- 
" viour, that is composed to the standard 
" of not shocking, alarming or oficnding 
" those who profess'lhe same rule of ex- 
" terior conduct. Good bieeding conceals 
-* fheir sensations, interest (heir crimes, 
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'' and f'aeliion legitimates theii- fellies. 
" Good sense forms the plan, education 
" ripens it, conversation gives the varnish, 
" and wit the excuse. Yet uoder all 
" these disguises nature lets out its ftytnp- 
" toms. Protestations are so geuerally 
" the marks of falsehood, that the man 
" liberally they arc dealt, lite more they tii* 
<' dicate what they mean to conceal Good 
" company liave the same passions with 
" low life ; they have only changed the 
" terms, and modulated the display. 
" Good breeding is, no more than bank 
" bills, real nieasure ; but it increases the 
'■ national fund of politeness, and is taken 
•' as current money." 

The national fund of politeness! Alas! 
to what a melancholy state must they be 
reduced, who place their ail in such a 
fund! — who exchange the solid treasure 
of sincerity and tnith, for the paper cur- 
rency of compliment f Yet so just is the 
representation given by this noble eari, of 
ihe manners of the society in which i( 



was his lot to mix, that it is impossible to 
read it without subscribing to its truth. 
It is at least only by those who have br- 
ed at a distance from the world, that it 
will be called in question. 

The difficulty of practising sincerity, 
where sincerity is held in so little esti- 
mation, as m some instances to expose 
those, who adhere to if, to derision and 
contempt, must doubtless be very great. 
But put the derision of fools in the bal- 
ance against the reproaches of conscience, 
weigh the contempt of the worldly-wise 
against the condemnation of your God, 
nnd the difficulty is reduced to nothing. 
If we remain, after doing this, the willing 
slaves of the world, we must content our- 
selves with such rewards as the world 
has to offer, and take it in the fictitious 
currency to which it has affixed an ima- 
ginary value: but "if we embrace the 
•' truth the truth shall set us free," 

From the view which I have given of 
Bven but a part of the obstacles which 
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the envied distinctioDs of this world {)laee 
m the way of the candidate iot immortal 
glorj, we miist perceive that it is by no 
GommoD degree of v^anee, by no ordi? 
nary labour of the mind, thai they are te 
be overcome* But, thank Gredyi my be- 
loved child, they are to be overcome ! 
Though great, they mir^ be surmounted ; 
though stnmg, they are not invulneraUe. 

The religion of Jesos Christ, if it be 
received into the heart, will vender yoo 
superior to your situation. It will teach 
you how you may derive from it the 
means of real happinon; forit will teach 
you to contribute to the happine^ of 
others. It will teach you to derive from 
it the most solid ^ory—* the glory of do-* 
inggood! 

On every side you are surrounded 
by pi*oo&, that each of the disadvanta- 
ges, to which rank and affluence expose 
those who possess them, will yield to 
exertion and pepeverance. You per- 
ceive that ** all that splendour, all that 
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wealth can give," does not necessarily 
preclude the highest cuUivalion of the 
mental powers; and that all the Chris- 
tian virtues may be obtained and practis- 
ed, even in the midst of tlic allurements 
of temptation. 

" With God all things are possible." 
The religion which came IVom God, if it 
penetrates the heart, will convert the 
means of corruption into instruments of 
advancement, and change the curse into 
a blessing. 

If the spirit of the Goepcl be imbibed 
and cherished, the spirit of pride and sel- 
^shness must be annihilated. Then, and 
not till then, will the influence which 
situation gives become a source of pure 
delight, of thankftilness, and joy. 

The good (hat may be done by a ju- 
dicious use of fortune is very great, but 
it is nothing in comparison of the good 
that may be done by example. The lat- 
ter is incalculable; it extends not only to 
*hose whom vou immediatelv influence. 
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but to those who are influenced by th^m; 
so that it is in reality without Umits. 

Consider then, my dearest Lady Klisa- 
beth, that you are in all probability des- 
tined to a situation in which your exam- 
ple may be the means of promoting the 
rirtue and happiness of thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of your fellow crea- 
tures ; and, when you consider it, mingle 
tremblii^ with your joy ! For never fail 
to remember, that as you may be the 
means of extending happiness and Tirtue, 
so likewise, by giving way to the seduc* 
tions of the world, and the corruptions 
of your own heart, you may be the means 
of spreading the contagion of vice and 
misery. 

Let this awful consideration induce 
you to cling for support to the ** rock of 
ages.'^ Let your opinion of your own 
state be determined, not by the ap- 
plause of the world, not by the flatterii^ 
testimony of partial friends^ but by the 
word of God. Seek there for your resA 
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character; seek there for instruction, for 
consolation, and for hope. The instruc- 
tion, the consolation, the hope, that cor- 
responds not with the word of truth, re- 
ject; reject with firmness, as you value 
your eternal welfare. 

Take a comprehensive view of the du- 
ties that are required of you, and you will 
find that they do not demand a resigns* 
tion of the ground you occupy, nor a 
dereliction of any of the external circum- 
stances which give it apparent elevation. 
You are, on the contrary, to fulfil to the 
utmost the duties of the post that is as- 
signed you: and if it be one which par- 
ticularly exposes you to the attacks of 
the enemy, you are only to exert the 
greater diligence to guard against sur- 
prise. 

Your acquaintance, whatever your real 
worth may be, will at all events be court- 
ed. But remember the opposite descrip- 
tions of the persons by whom it will be 
sought after, according to the species of 





tlistinctioD you enjoy. If you place 
glory io the adveotitious circumstances 
which may be considered as purely ac* 
cideiita), to these circumstances you will 
be indebted for the incense of flattery, 
and the ever-pleasing offerings of respect 
and adulation. But from whom will you 
receive them? From the selfish and the 
vain. From those who attach them- 
selves to you with no other view than to 
add to their own importance ; who, when 
they 6nd it their interest to sacrifice you 
at a higher shrine, will not only forsake 
you, but expose and exaggerate your 
weakness and follies, and deride you for 
having been the dupe of their insiocer- 
ity. You will live and die without hav- 
ing known the comfort of a real friend. 
If you, on the contrary, acquire and ex- 
ercise the dispositions and virtues which 
can aloue recommend you to the favour 
of Heaven, you will yourself be the real 
object of attraction ; and all adventitious 
circumstances, however splendid, will be 
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thrown in the back ground : they will be 
forgotten though not despised, hy thosf 
who will then be solicitous of your favor, 
for you will have the esteem and regard 
of the estimable and the wise. You will 
then experience all the sympathies of 
friendship, all the endearments of affec- 
tion. You will be looked up to in sor- 
row, as tlie consoling angel, whose smiles 
are effectual to cheer the droopii^ 
heart: you will be consulted io perplex- 
ity, as the oracle on whose dispassionate 
decision the doubtful may place confi- 
dence. Your relations will rejoice in 
you as their honour and tlieir pride. 
Your brothers and sisters will love you as 
their dearest earthly good; their guide. 
their adviser, and their friend. 

And now, my dearest love, the painful 
task remains of bidding you a long — 
perhap a Inst farewell! The promise 
which I made of doing you all the good 
in my power, I hive endeavoured (o ac- 
complish to the utmost. I have done ft 




as unto God, and not unto mas ; and if 
the sincerity of the motive finds accep- 
tance in his sight, 1 shall not go without 
my reward. May my prayers be heard, 
and it will bo given in the shape of abless- 
ing upon my mstructions. 

With regard to the younger objects of 
my ansiouB solicitude, their tender age 
forbids the hope that much of what they 
learned from me will remain with them. 
Still 1 cannot but flatter myself, that the 
dispositions to benevolence, to charity, and 
to gratitude, which I zealously endeavour- 
ed to inspire, may retain their influence in 
the heart. "I have laid the foundation, 
" and another buildeth thereon. But let 
" every man take heed how he buildeth 
" thereupon ; for other foundation can no 
<* man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
" Christ. Now if any man build upon 
'* this foundation, gold, silver, preciots 
** stones, wood, hay, stubble ; every man's 
" word shall be made manifest — it shall 
" be revealed with fire : and the fire shall 
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" try every man's work, wliat sort it is." 
May all they learn, from whatever source 
it is derived, be able to stand the test of 
this awful trial * May they be preserved 
from every evil way, and from every 
evil work; and, increasing in virtue as 
they advance in years, prove ornaments 
to society and a blessing to their coun- 
try! 

Should these letters reach their hands, 
when the hand that writes them has 
mouldered into dust, though they may 
serve to recall some endearing memorial 
of the tenderness of my aiTection, it will 
appear to their minds like a distant 
dream. But you, my dearest Lady Eli- 
zabeth, you never can foi^et me. Our 
paths through life lay far asunder. Mine 
leads to the quiet and peaceful home, 
which for your sake I was induced to 
leave — to relations endeared by every 
virtue — to the society of faithlul, long-tri- 
ed friends, and the soothing intercourses 
of esteem and afiectioD. These are the 
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blessings wbich Providence has poured 
into my cup of life ; nor let me forget to 
add the zest that is given them by the 
enjoyment of leisure and tranquiHitj. 

To your view, more dazzling prospects 
are about to open. Tlie charm of novel- 
ty gives brilliancy to every scene ; and the 
enchantments of hope give to every pic- 
ture of the future the stamp of enjoy ment. 
In the horizon of life, my sun has nearly 
gone down: the lengthened shadow warns 
me of approaching twilight. With you 
it has but just begun to rise ; and very 
important are the hours still between 
you and its meridian height. But the 
shades of night must descend on all. May 
they be succeeded by the splendour of a 
more glorious day ! Then may we again 
meet in joy ! a joy unsullied, unclouded, 
uninterrupted: a joy that shall be eter- 
nal. Amen ! and farewell ! 



THE END. 
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